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LOREWORD. 





Since my ariival in India, L have been frequently asked for a 
brief and connected account of the many grievances of the Indian ' 
Colonists of South Africa, and in the following pages an attempt has 
been made to set forth, descriptively, but, at the same time, as 
succinctly as may be, the legal and actual position of the Indians 
who hive, in a spirit of enterprise and foresight, taken up their abode 
in the South African sub-continent, aided in the development 
of theiv adopted country’s commerce, industry, and agricullure, 
reared families, and helped to broaden the basis of life of, and 
relieve economic pressure in, their Motherland, Wherever possible, 
reference has been made to the text of the laws themselves, and 
frequent quotations are made from newspapers and public documents, 
in support of the siatements I have made. It will be seen there- 
from that the grievances of the Indians in the various South African 
Colonies are many, serious, and legitimate, and that in their allempt 
to procure a remedy, the Indians have succeeded in evoking expres- 
sions of opinion, distinctly favourable to their case, from those who 
might reasonably be expected to be, if anything, hostile witnesses, 
It is a matter for congratulation, though nol, perhaps, for surprise, 
that in South Africa, as elsewhere, open injustice calls forth the 
protests of men who abhor it, and who do not fear to spenk out 
boldly in defence of its victims, regardless of the creed, colour, or 
race of these, It is a trite saying that “ one-half the world knows not 
how the obhey half lives.” If il did, there would be a greater degree 
of charity and mutual forbearance. As it is, the greater part of the 
sufferings borne by the South African Indians are due to the 
ignorance and cavelessness of their European fellow-colonists, 
The latler are usually unaware of what is going on and what is 
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being done in their name; they are ordinarily too much engrossed 
in material pursuits lo have time to spare for the consideraLion 
of hardships, which, as a rule, they ave unable to approsiate, nob 
being themselves subject to the disabililies complained of, In a 
country where ignorance, prejudice, passion, and personal iuteroal 
hold sucl: powerful sway as Lhey do in Austral Africa, justice is Lardy, 
and cruelty, intended and unintended, frequent, Tt is believed, how- 
ever, thutall the best elements of the South African nation are on 
the side of trulh and fair play, and that sooner or Jater, the South 
Afyican Colonists will seek to utilise the resident fndian communily 
in the building up of the fabric of a great South African Union, and 
will realise how very valuable an assel the Indian element will hoe 
in the national life of the fature, Uf India can do her part in the 
hastening of that happy day, she will have performed an fmperial 
service of no mean order, In this narrative, I have endeavoured to 
write with as much accuracy and restraint as possible. Where ib is 
shown thet J have erred, either in excess or in diminution of the 
truth, I shall gladly make amendy, as completely and as publicly 
as possible, 
Ji S. 1B, 


Madras, October 18th, 1909. 


Wo hold ouraelyes hound to the natives of our Indian torvito ios by tho samo 
obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and these obligations, 
by tho blossing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and consciontiously fullll,— 
Queen Victoria's Proclamation, 1858, 


Tam convinced mysolf that there is no moro evil thing in this present world 
than Race Projudics; none-nt all, T write deliborately—it is the worst singlo 
thing in lifanow, It justiflos aud holds together more basencss, cruelty, and 
abomination than any other sort of error in the world.—J/, G, Wells, 


Many people think that the real Indian nation is heing hammered out in South 
Alvioa.—Zimes of India Special Correspondont at tho Indien National Congross, 
1908, 

Not only must we troatall nations fairly, but wa must treat with justico 
aud good-will all immigrants who come here under the law, Whether they ava 
Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, whether they come from Jngland or 
Goavmany, Russia, Japan, or Ltaly, matters nolhing, All wa havea right to question 
isa man’s conduct, Ifho is honest and upright in his dealings with his neigh- 
bour and with the State, thon he is entitled to respect and good trentmont, 
Especially do wo neod to ramembor our duty to tho stranger within our gatos, Ib 
ig the sure mark of a low civilisation, » low morality, to abuso or disouminate 
against or in any way humiliato suoh a stranger, who has come hore huvfully and 
who is conduoting himsolf propoly. ‘Vo romombor this is inewmbont on ovory 
Clovernment official, whether of the nation or of the several statos..,..,To shut thon 
ont from thy, 0 Sehools isa wicked absurdity, whon thore avo no Mist-clags 

eaerete a has inoluding tho Univorsities and Colloges of California, which do 
not giadly wolcome Japancso studants and on which Japanose students do not 
rvofloat ovedit, We haya as much to learn from the Japanese ag Japan has to learn 
from us; and no nation is fit to teach unless it is also willing to learn, ‘Chrough- 
out Japan, Amovicans aro woll treated, and any failure ou tho part of Amevienne ab 
home to troal the Japanoss with u like courtesy and consideration is by just so 
much a confession of inforiovity mw our civilisation . ...It id unthinkablo that wo 
should continua o poliey under which a given locality may bo allowed to commit a 
orimo againat a triondly nation, and the United States Governmont limited nat to 
provonting tho commission of tho crime, but in tho last resort, to defending tho 
pooplo who have committed it against the consequences of their own wrongdoing-— 
President Roosevelt, in his Message to Conyress, £908, 
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The Indians of South Africa. 








INTRODUCTORY. 


N an Address delivered to the Indushiial Conference, af Poona, 
in 1890, by the late Justice Ranade, entitled “ Lidinn Foreign 
Emigration ’, appears whaé is, so far as the writer is aware, the first 
organised altempt, on the part of a lender of Tudian thought, bo 
envisage the question of the emigration of Brilish Indians to 
British Colonies and Voreign Possessions, to analyse {he conditions 
of such emigration, and to correlate ils resulls with the daily life 
of India, her commerce, her industries, her agriculdure, hev social, 
conomic, and political development. Perhaps no other public man, 
either in India or in England, las xo completely grasped the real 
inwardness of a movement that is fraught with so much meaning for 
Tndia, Uhat has done, can do, and will do so mueh to revolutionise 
and revivify Indian thought and customs, A pernenl of the Address 
is an ecouomie and a patriotic inspiration, ‘Chere ean he no 
doubt ’, he says, “ thatthe permanent salvation of the country 
depends upon the growth of Indian Manutaetures and Com- 
meree, and that all other remedies can only be Lemporary 
palliatives, At the same time, it is admitted that this diver- 
. sity and change of occupation is a very arduous underinking, 
It pre-supposes a change of habils, if postulales the previous 
growth of culture and a spirit of enterprise, an alertness of 
mind, an elasticity of temper, a readiness to meel and conquer apposi- 
tion, a facility of organisation, social ambition and aspiration, a 
mobile and restless condition of Capilal and Labour, all which quali- 
ties and changes are the slow growth of centuries of Freedom and 
Progress... Bul it is clear that as a present remedy, there is bul 
little hope of relief in this direction, A vast majority of the surplus 
poor population of an agricultural country eau only be naturally 
fitted to work as agricullurist labourers, and the slow development of 
ow mannufactures.,,...cannoet provide at present the much-needed 
relief of work suited to their aptilndes,  Zudend und Overland emt- 
gralion, the overflow of the surplus populution from the congested 
prvls of the country to lands where labowr 49 dew and highly 
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remunerative, oan alone afford the sorely needed present raltef sss 
Few people wre aware of the compar.clive magnitacte of thds relies, 
thus afforded to our surplus poputetion, and of the mugnifiernt fielid 
for extension which is opening before our vision in the poasthilition of 
the future...'The tastes, habits, temperaments, and prejudices of our 
people, have acquired an inyelerale foree which makes it no easy 
task to adapt themselves to now strroundings, and yel, af the ald 
lvaldom of prejudice und easy self-auligfaclion amb patient 
vesiynation 4s ever to be loosened, til new aspirations nd hopes 
created in their pluce, a change of home aurroundings ta w standing 
necessity and w preparatory disctpline, whose matertel and mors 
benefits cur never be too highly estimated. Mr, Draper, the American 
Philosopher, in his “ Iistory of the Intellectual Development of 
Burope,” went so far asto suy that the doluge and death, which hac 
paralysed Oriental races, could only be enved by free trarnsplonta~ 
tions of these people into Foreign Lands, or by free tntamniatuse 
im blood with more eneryctic Ruces* And he conchaides his Addroas 
with a paragraph containing the following remarkable onmneiation 
of the principle underlying the present terrible struggle in the 
Transvaal: “ The Schoolmaster, the Doctor, and the Lawyer,,,. 
and even the Priests of different, Sects, have here a mosh favourable 
field for their operations and enterprise manony people who ave their 
kith and kin, and on whom sympathy would never he wasted,” 

Let us, therefore, examine the condition of altairs in South 
Africa, to-day and consider how far Justice Ranado'y ideas and 
ambitions have been realised or me in the way of being realised, 

‘The South Aftiean sub-continent comprises, for our prosant. pr 
poses, the territories of Natal (inelnding the Province of Zululand), 
the Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, Capo Colony, Honthern 
Rhodesia, and the Portuguese Pravines of Mozambique, Th was 
estimated, in 1906, that the propor Gon of free Jndinns in the whole 
of British South Afrien was only one in every 62 of the toll 
population, whilst there were eleven whites to every one Tidian, 

Reference has been made above to the free Indian population 
and it should, therefore, be understood that the Indian pope 
Jation of South Afvien is a composile one, Ls origin ja ns 
follows: Nearly fifty years ayo, Sir Cearge (yoy, ab thal lime 
Governor of Cape Colony, visited Natal, on whieh ovonsion the 
Durban Corporation presented an Addvess that read, in pant, in 
the following manner :-— : 





* Tho jtalics throughout this brachare ave the writer's, 
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“ Independently of measures for developing the labour of our 
own natives, we believe your Lxcellency will find occasion to 
sanction the introduction of a limited number of coolies or other 
labourers from the East, in aid of the new enterprises on the 
coast lands, to the success of which sufticient and reliable labour is 
absolutely e¢sential ; for, the fact cannot be too slrongly borne in 
mind thal, on the success or fuilrve of lheserising enterprises, 
depends the advancement of the Colony or its cerlata and rapid 
decline, Experimental cultivation has abundantly demonstrated 
that the issue depends solely on a conslaut supply of labour.” 

Thus, the cry first arose to India: “ Ifelp, or we perish !” 
The petition was granted. ‘The first shipment of Indian contract 
Jabour reached Natal on November 16, 1860, From that small‘ 
sowing has been reaped the most plentiful crop of insulls, hard- 
ships, troubles, and humiliations, that could ever have been 
conceived by the most fertile imagination | Irom that first ship- 
ment of British Indian indentured labourers, Indians have spread 
throughout the sub-continent, until, to-day, there is a maximum 
British Indian population of approximately 150,000 in South Africa, 
Of these, some 103,000 are either still under indenture or are the 
descendants of those who came to Natal under contracts of service, 
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Trom the standpoint of India, the most important centre of 
Indian population in South Africa is Natal, for, of the total South 
African Tudian population of 150,000, no Tess than 118,000 are 
rvesidentin that Colony, OF these, abont 32,000 are still serving 
indentures, 71,000 are ex-inden{nred or {he descendants of ex- 
indentured Indians, whilst some 15,000 belong to tho trading 
section of the community who have come to Natal at their own 
expense, and many of whom have brought a not inconsiderable 
amount of capital into the country. The indentured and ex- 
indentured immigrants and their descendants are under the juris- 
diction of the Protector of Indian Immigrants through the 
agency of the special laws relating to these. ‘The immigration of 
the trading community is controlled by the Principal Immigration 
Restriction Officer by means of the general Jminigrants’ Restriction 
Aet, The traders are nol in any way subject to the disabilities 
imposed by the principal and subsidiary enactments relating 
to the introduction of contract labour from India, ‘They came 
to the Colony at their own expense in the track of the 
indentured labourers, to supply the latter’s needs, Since then, 
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they have extended their operations in the direction of caloring: for 
the poorer European, coloured, anid aboriginal native (Kaftir) seolious 
of the population, with marked success, ‘The first Indian mer- 
chant to come to South Alrica was Mr. Aboobnker Amod, « Memon 
geutleman from Porbander, His wame is still revered hy large nume- 
bers of Indians throughout South Africa, ‘The Indian commercial 
class in Natal, as elsewhere in South Africa, ‘are mosbly pebly slore- 
keepers and hawkers, A very few are comparatively well-to-do 
merehants, whilst fewer still are landowners of any pretensions, Bulb 
the financial depression that has existed in the Colony for several 
years, combined with the systematic persecution to which they have 
been subjected for so long years, has greatly impoverished what was 
once a fairly flowrighing community, resulting in a return of many of 
the ansnecessfal Indians to India, to swell the mags of poverty in (he 
inotherland, ‘The trading class in South Africa come mostly from 
the Surat and Bombay distriets; a few lWwaders hail from the Por- 
bander and Konkan districts, Kathiawar and Madras supply a large 
proportion of the hawkers, Many of the traders have setiled in 
Nalal with their families, whilst there are quile a number of Colonial- 
born youths of both sexes, children of some of these earlier settlers, 
Minor Troubles, 

It is unnecessary to record at length the many minor insulls and 
hamiliations that are imposed upon the free Tndian community, 
traders and non-traders. On the railroads, in’ the tram-cars, in the 
streets, on the footpalhs—everywhere, ib may truly be said, the 
Indian may expect to be insulted, and if he moves from one plive bo 
auother, it is on peril of having his feelings outraged and his sense 
of decency offended in a number of ways, ‘The leash epithet that is 
applied to him is “coolie,” with ov without some lurid adjectival 
prefix, “Sammy,” loo, is quite a common method of address, 
Both of these terms are enslomary all over South Africa, ‘Che origin 
of the first is obvious, But it is slrange to hear the expressions, 
“‘coolie lawyer,” “ coolie doctor,” “coolie clerk,” and even “ coolia 
aries,” lo describe the indentured women, ‘The derivation of 
“Sammy” is not quite so plain. ‘Tho early vegelable hawkers were 
mostly Madvasis, bearing such names as Ramasamy, Govindasamy, 
Coopoosamy, or Ponoosainy, frequently contracted lo‘ Samy,” 
To-day the expression is not confined to tho vegetable hawkers, but 
is applied to all sections of the community, ‘Thus, the wrilar recol- 
leets an occasion when Mr, Gandhi, the well-known Indian leader 
in South Afvica, was travelling to Pretoria to fulfil an engagement 
with General Smuts, Ie was seated in a compartment of the train 
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when a perl European news-hoy came up to the carringe-win- 
dow, and, proffering his tray of light lilerature, asked in an insolently 
superior Lone of voice: "Want any papers, Sammy?” The wriler, 
with perhaps a mistaken sense of humour, suggested that the prefix 
“My,” would not be out of place, ‘The news-boy glanced up in sheer 
amazement, and, without a word, departed, no doubb horror-stricken 
al the idea of addressing a cultured Indian gentleman by an 
honorific ! 

In Durban, Indians, wearing the national dress, and all 
others, in practice, unless they are well-known to the 
principal officials, are required to travel outside the Municipal 
tvani-cars, no matter what the state of the weather may be. And 
even then, they are not always safe fiom molestation by the 
conductors. A similar stale of affairs exists in Pietermaritzburg, 
the capital, where the following incident occurred not long since. 
Swami Shankeravand is a distinguished representative of the 
Arya Samaj, ab present on a religious mission to South Africa, 
The Tinves of Natal, one of the most prominent organs of public 
opinion in the Colony, describes how a party of Indians, including 
Swami Shankeranand, boarded a Maritzburg tram-cay on their way 
to the Railway Station. ‘Lhe Swanni, il appears, took his seat inside 
the car, whilst lis friends went on the top. Shortly afterwards, 
the conductor rudely ordered the Swami, who was dressed in his 
religious garb, ont of the car, and no reply was vouchsafed, beyond 
an oath, as to why le was lo go, Upon their arrival back in the 
Cily, another conductor gave the Swami permis-ion to take his 
sea Inside the car, ‘The Editor of Zhe Zimes of Natal, in a foot~ 
vote, remarked that a ‘Tramway official, with the least grain of 
commonsense, should be able to discriminate in these matters. 
Unfortunately, however, as is evident from the above incident, 
even this minimum requirement is at times absent, with humiliat- 
ing resulls to the unhappy Indian victim, A letter was subse- 
quently addressed to the Tramways Administration, pointing out 
thal a large section of the Indian community would refrain from 
using Lhe cars, unless a satisfactory explanation were tendered, 
A reply was at once forthcoming that, in future, all respectably- 
dressed Indians would he allowed to take their seats inside the 
cars when desired, Generally, it may be said that, when eom- 
plaints are addressed to the Administration, either of the 
Tramways or the Railways, a remedy of some sort is forth- 
coming 5 it is, as a rule, the minor — officials, recruited 
from the ignorant, prejudice-ridden section of the European 
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population, who, vested with a little brief authority, often exercise it 
in uncouth fashion upon Indians, without, distinction of person or 
rank. These cases of petty arrogance are so frequent, and if is often 
go difficult to secure corroboration, whilst the remedy afforded is 
often so completely inadequate, that the victims usually swallow the 
insulé as mildly as the circumstances permit, But one can well 
imagine the irrilation and sense of bitterness seb up in the minds of 
sensitive and high-spirited youths of Colonial-born extraction and 
considerable educational attainments, who live according to Kuropean 
custom, and respectably follow their various avocations. 

It is extremely difficult, if not practically impossible, for an 
Indian to secnre accommodation in a hotel in Natal, a disability 
which ig equally suffered in the ‘Transvaal, At the public 
lavatories, accommodation is made for Kuropeans, on the one 
hand, and Jndians and Kaffirs on the other, So is the civilisation 
of India confused, in that enlightened land, with the barbarism 
of the aboriginal native, Although Indians are large rale-payers 
in Durban, where many of them possess the Municipal franchise, 
whilst others again are qualified to «lo so, they are prohi- 
bited from making use of the public baths, to whose up-keep 
they contribute, The Municipality of Durhan has recently 
carried ont a Beach Development Scheme. ‘There is a sea-waler 
pool for little children to paddle in, Even the children of the most 
distinguished local Indian wil! not be allowed Lo play in this place, 
At Port Elizabeth, in the Cape Colony, it is, ab lenst, realised that 
Indian rate-payers are entitled lo some considleralion, Accordingly, 
a separate (bat inferiorly constructed) paddling-pool exists for non= 
European children, Iu Darbau, again, there is a large, open muni- 
cipally-construcled sea-enclosure, for public bathing. No Indian, 
however, will be permitted to pass the turnatiles, in order to lako 
asea-bath, And so the miserable (ale might be extended alnost 
indefinitely. 

Immigration Restriction Law, 

Tarn, now, to the greater facts of Indian life in tho Colony, 
Taking first the Immigration Restriction Law, it is noteworlhy that 
it does not appear on the Stntule-book as first drafted, ‘The original 
law was one to totally exclude the immigration of Asiatics nol nnder 
indenture, My. Chamberlain promptly refused to accopt a law that 
put an unnecessary affront upon the millions of India,” According- 
ly, a way out was found, by passing legislation of general legal, hut 
differential administrative application, and the famous Natal 
Act has become the prototype of Immigration Acls in Lhe Cape 
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Colony, New Zealand, Australia, and Brilish Columbia, The 
Transvaal sulone (ee Africe semper aliquid novi!) has sought 
to go further, and exclude Asiatic culture, admittedly 
because it da Asiatic, and for no other reason, Indians (except 
covenanted Jabonrers) resident in Natal for three years may, under the 
law, obtain a certificate of domicile, containing particulars of identifi- 
ention, which enahles them to leave the Colony and return at any 
time without molestation, ‘Those who can pass the  cducation 
test, which must be ina European language, imposed by the Act 
(o differential lest, applied severely against Indians but lightly 
only, or not at all, against European, intending immigrants), do 
nol require a domicile certificate, and if they are otherwise eligi- 
ble, are freely admitted into the Colony. So severe, however, ig 
lhe test (approaching in difficulty the Matriculation Examination 
of the Bombay University), that only 103 Indians were admitted 
under this clause during 1908, and the education test, generally, 
throughout South Africa, has’ effectively reduced free Indian 
immigration lo a negligible figure, whilst the official reports show 
conclusively that the popular fear of an “ Asiatic invasion” is 
baseless. ‘The greal Indian languages, with their wonderful 
literatures, are nol recognised ; and thus a learned pundit, deeply 
versed in Sanskrit, and the profound philosophy of his race, but 
possessing no knowledge of the English or any other European 
language, would he prohibited from entering Natal, except 
on a Visiting Pass of limited duration, Tt is plain that, whilst 
the Immigration Law ix, ostensibly, of general legal application, 
in practice it is applied principally against Brilish Indians, 
Tho latter have admitted the peculiar position of South Africa, 
They have acknowledged the right of South Africa, in existing 
circumstances, Lo say what classes of people may or may not form a 
permanent clement of ifs population, And they have, accordingly, 
in practice, consenled to the severe restriction of all future Indian 
immigration to the cases of those who areable to pass the ediuca- 
tion test (applicable, however, on a sliding-senle of severity, at the 
discretion of the administering officer) of the general law. But the 
exclusion of the great Indian Janguages (in which a severe lest 
could equally well and effectively be applied) is felt as a great 
humiliation by the Indian comnimnity, for, in effect, it prevents 
the entry of meh of that enlture whieh is easiest of absorption hy 
the mass of the existing Indian population, Aud whilst distin- 
guished Indians, speaking and using the vernaculas only, may he 
granted visiling-passes, extensible for considerable periods, equally 
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they may not, for the issue of these documents is within the Absolute 
and arbitrary discretion of the Principal Immigration Resric- 
tion Officer, who  aclually did refuse visiling-pnsses to a 
large number of India-retw ned Indians, en vole for the lransvaal, 
and in transit only through Natal, on the solo ground flat he Jud 
been instructed nob to permit the landing of any ‘Trausvanl Indians 
who declined to submit lo the insults imposed by the Rogistration 
Law of the Transvaal! —*Indeed, tho evil influence of the Northern 
Colony is spread widely in Natal, and efforls ara hodngs made to 
inevense the severily of the Tmmigration Taw of the Colony, But 
it should justly be said that nowhere, either in Natal or the Capo 
Colony, in official or non-official circles, lins the writer heard any 
thing but expressions of incredulous surprise al or downight 
condemnation of the policy of the Transvaal, 

Trading Licences. 

Next, there is the Licensing Act of the Colony, Mis law is 
also of general application. Bul, in prachice, it is directed solely 
against the Indian tinder, Application for the jasne of a uew or (ho 
renewal of an existing trading-heence mast be made annually to an 
official known as the Licensing Officer, In two eases, he is bound to 
refuse the lieonce-~first, ifthe premises are not ina stuilary condition, 
and secondly, if the applicants are winble to fall the vonditions of 
sub-section (a) of section 180 of the Insolvency Law, No, 47 of } 887, 
which requires the applicants © to keep such books ofaccouuts in the 
English language as ave usual and proper in the bnsiness earrted 
on by them, and ns sufficiently disclose their business irinsctions, 
three years preceding insolveney.” In all other caves, he may or 
may not, al his own sweet will, issue trading Heonees, Tideed, the 
Chief Justice of Natal has gone out of his way bo say that “it scemed 
to him, undoubtedly, that the Licensing Officer had an absolute Cine 
cretion to grant, and it also seemed to him that he had an absolute 
discretion to refuse, excepl in two cases (when, as befove-mentioned 
he is bound to refuse).” This is what My LE, Nenine, certainty 
an unbiased critic in this matter, since he is hostile, though gener 
ously so, to the Asiatic in South Africa, on the unselfish ground (hat 
the sub-continent shuuld be made the home of a great, self support- 
ing white nation, says, in The Astalte Danger in the Oolories, of the 
actual purpose and cffect of the Natal Licensing Act :— 

Ontwardly, it carefully avoids class-logislation, for, in theory, ib applion 


equally to Europeans und Asintios. But én practice it operates’ againad the 
Indian Store-keeners, No white man is vofused a lieonea ; Asiatiog often sullor 





* Seo also Appendix D, 
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what they regard as injustice, Thoro is no appeal from the doaision of the 
Jaconsing Officer, and thoy ean only proteat and submit, In Durbon, the Act 
has been admitledly utilised in order te provent Indian morchants opening shops 
in tho pringipal streats. Zhe Licensing Officer is the servant of a body of white 
store-keepers. IIe knows their views, and, whatever his personal opinion may 
be, he can hardly be expected to sacrifice his appointment by opposing those whe 
employ him. As a protodtive measure to the white trader, tho Act is valuable. From 
the standpoint of oxpedioney, tho system may find supporters, In reality, itis 
simply clasa legislation, 

TL may be added that, when the Denlers' Licences Act was 
passed, the Inte Sir Ienry Binns, one of Natal’s most prominent 
public men, strongly protested against if, saying that it was an 
un-British measnre, and that the ousting of the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court was a dangerous principle. Experience 
has shown the justness of those prophetic words, The adminis- 
tration of the Act was, in ifs initial slages, marked by an excess 
of zeal in restricling Brilish Indian trade, The Licensing Officer 
al Newcastle refused to renew all Indian licences—that is, nine in 
muinber. Jb was after very great, expense and trouble that six 
of them were renewed. Asa result, and owing to pressure from 
the Colonial Office, the Government issued a warning to the 
licensing authorities that, unless they administered the Act with 
prudence and moderation, and respected exisling licences, the 
Government might be obliged to amend the Jaw, and restore the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, That was in the earlier days of 
the law’s administration, Below are given a few typical instances 
of what has happened in Nalal during the last five years :— 

(1), ‘Mv, Toondamal, who had been trading in the Colony 
for some time, wished to change premises, and Lo remove from Grey 
Streel Lo West Street, Durban—just round the corner, in fact, ‘The 
shop was absolutely free from objection from a sanitary alandpoint. 
Tb belonged lo an Indian landlord, and it was a portion of a block 
of buildings that, had been devoted to Indian traders for several 
years. Mr, Ifcondamal had a fancy-ware businers, and dealt in 
Oriental silks and arl-ware, Ilis trade was almost entirely Euro- 
pean, but he did nat come into competition with any European 
trader, Tlis shop was kept in a scrupulously clean condition, The 
transfer frona one premises to the obher was rejected by the Town 
Council, on the ground that there were already sufficient Indian 
storekeepers in West Slreel, which was, in fulure, to be reserved 





*Thia is not strictly acourate, An aggrloved applicant for a trading-liconcs 
or any interested Muropean who objects to the issue of a liconco to an Indian, may 
appeal to tha Town Council or Liconsing Board, from whose dedinion thereis no 
right of appeal to the Buprome Court, oxcopt on groundsof procedure, but not of fact, 
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for Enropean traders, though, at the time, there were not three 
Indian stores in the business part of West Slreet. : 
(2). Mr, Dada Osman, one of the Joint-Lonorary Seoretaries 
of the Natal Indian Congress, had been in trade in Vryheid 
before the war. The place he was trading in was considered a 
location or bazaar during the Boer 7égime, Ab the close of the 
war, the Districs of Vryheid was annexed to Natal, and then 
Mr. Dada Osman was subjected to continued harassment, for the 
men surrounding his business-premises was coveted by local 
European traders. The Jicensing Bonrd eventually refused to 
yenew his licence, unless he consented to remove to another 
location far away from the village, where it was impossible for 
him todo any business at all, My, Dada Osman’s Vryheid business 
has, therefore, proved a very serious loss to him, In this case, a4 
also in the previous case, testimonials from Turopeans of good 
standing were produced to show the respectability of the applicant, 
Jt should be remembered, too, that My, Dada Osman’s was the 
only Indian store in Viyheid. ‘To add to the misery of tha 
situation, the anti-Asiatic laws of the Transvaal, in force ab tha 
outbreak of the war, have been taken over bodily for this district 
of Natal. A British Indian, therefore, staying in Vryheid, 
not only hes to undergo the disabilities imposed upon him 
by the Jaws of Natal, but hag added to hein the disabilities that tho 
Transvaal Jaws have created for him, 
(3). My, Cassim Mahomed had beon trading for three yonra on 
a farm near ndysmith. Jor some time his was the only store, 
Then a European firm opened a store near by, but discovered that 
Mr, Cassim Mahomed had all the trade of the District, In his 
absence, Mr, Cassim Mahomed’s servant was “ trapped,” and charged 
wilh a beach of the Sanday Trading Law, the servant having sold to 
the “traps” a piece of soap and a Hille sugar, Armed with this 
conviction, the European firm opposed Mr, Cassim Mahomed’s appli 
cation for a renewal of his licence, a Hiltle later, ‘The Licensing 
Officer listened to their objections, and refused to renaw tho licanee, 
An appeal was taken to the Dislrict Licensing Board, which confirm= 
ed the decision of the Licensing Officer, The Court, with that 
strange sense of humour which characterises these bodies on gneh 
occasions of rejoicing, said that “ it was not guided by any prejudices 
it, proposed to treat My, Cassim Mahomed as il had treated a rertain 
European.” Upon inquiry, if was learnt that this distinguished 
representative of the Kuropean communily had heen convicted of 
having sold opium. in contravention of the law, to the Tudians work- 
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ing at the mines in his neighbourhood, and there were other allega- 
tions against him, ‘here was all the world of difference between a 
technical breach of the Sunday ‘Trading Law hy Mr. Cassim Maho- 
med’s servant, in his master's absence, and the breach of the Opium 
Law of the Colony by the European personally, Bul the Hoard rose 
superior to the logic of facta, and dismissed ithe appeal. 
Mr, Cassim Mahomed, too, produced excellent references fiom 
European finns of standing, yet this did not prevent his financial 
ruin al the hands of a European trade rival But, it 
appears, on further investigation, Mr, Cassim Mahomed’s iuin was 
brought about by a deep-laid conspiracy, for the Public Prosecutor, 
a sergeant of police, was actually a sleeping partner in the Europ- 
ean firm that secured the conviction against My. Cassim Mahomed’s 
employee! So that complainant and prosecutor were united in 
the same person ! 

In the year 1907, a violent wave of anti-Asialic prejudice 
swept over Natal—the Colony is subjech to these periodical 
phrenetic outbursts of race-mania; they have almost become 
endemic-—and an attempt was made fo crush a number of the 
most imporlant Indian lraders, 

(4). The Ladysmith Gazette of the 12th January contained 


the following item : 

Tho Licensing OMcer for the Borough of Iuadysmith has notified the local 
Arab (indian Mahomedan) storckcopers that renowal of their heenoos will nob 
bo gvantod after the tovmination of tho current ycar, and that no transfer of 
ligoneos will ba granted during tho samo period, ‘he announcomont his mot 
with muoh favour, eacept by the Arab slorekeepors, 


Strange as il may appear, these unonlightened Brilish Indian 
tracers actually did nol contemplate, with the equanimity of their 
European trade rivals, their complete ruin within a year’s time | 
The notice was subsequenlly withdrawn. 

(5), At 'Tongaat, practically au Indian village, some 26 miles 
from Durban, the renewal of all Indian licences, with the exception 
of two or three, was refused, no reason whatever for the refusal 
being given by the Licensing Officer, Whilst a not unimportant 
section of Lhe Kuropean communily was rejoicing al the prospect of 
ulter ruin befalling these unhappy people, a poor Indian 
woman, who kepL a small store in the village, and who was 
refused a renewal of ler licence, was compelled to close down, 
After two days’ hemoaning her wretched fate, during which time 
she was observed to be in a terrible slate of mental anxiety, 
realising that starvation slared her in the face, she was found 
dead in her house—broken-hearted, 
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(6). At Verulam, a neighbouring village, renewals of licences 
were similarly refused. Al the subsequent hearing of appeals, from 
the Licensing Officer's decisions, to the District Licensing Board, 
most of the appeals were upheld, though some flagrant cases of 
injustice occurred, In one, that of Dhana Ramji, the appeal was 
dismissed because the Licensing Officer believed, owing to Ihe 
clennliness of the books, that they had been wrilten up specially and 
had not been kept regularly—not that they did nob adequately 
disclose the unfortunate man’s financial position, In another, that 
of Narayan, the appellant, an old man, with a clean business record 
of 30 years, was refused his licence, because his books were not up- 
to-date, notwithstanding the fact that he had been too ill Lo attend 


to his business. 

(7), On the 12th February, the Licensing Board for the KHp 
River Division sat at Ladysmith to hear the appenls of nine Indian 
traders against the decision of the Licensing Officer, who had refused 
the renewal of their licences for the current year. ‘The Licensing 
Officer’s reasons for refusal were as follows: 


(1) It isnot,in my opinion, usual and propor book-keoping to trunglato 
books and post thom poriodically by notes kopt in a foreign Innguago 

(2) Rough notes in Gujarati, Hindi, or oven English, cannot suificiontly dis 
close the business transactions and financial position of tho applicants, 

(8) Applicants did not produce their rough notes, ‘Lho rough Knglish noles 
produced show figures that give no details, 

(4) Tho primary object of book-keeping is thnt each day’s transactions should 
he recorded on the day they are transacted and not periodically. 

(6) Tdo not beliave that the books are posted weally or oven monthly, as 
atated, ‘The evenness of the writing and colour of the ink convineos mo that thin ia 


not done, 
(8) There is no cheok whatever upon tho rogular poriodioal posting of books 


if such a practice wora to bo allowed. 
(7) The paltry salaries paid to theso poriodical or itinerant hook-keepers 
eannot ensure regular book-keeping, 
_ 8) Books as kopt by applicants cannot, in my opinion, bo tha best aud mont 
reliable evidence in cases ot ingolyonoy, 

For all these reasons, he held that the conditions imposed hy tho 
Insolvency Law had nob been fulfilled, ‘he Board held that every 
tvader should be a competent book-keeper and should keep his own 
books! They refused to allow the regular book-keeper to be called in 
evidence. They also refused to allow tho Licensing Oflicer’s remarks 
to be put in as evidence, They persisted in asking questions in 
English to the appellants who, not understanding English well, were 
unable to reply, Eventually, counsel for the appellants was obliged 
to rebuke the Court for their scandalous levity, Addressing: Lhe 
Court, he urged thal it was never the intention of legislators that 
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the drastic provisions of the Act should apply to the renewal of 
livences (the Supreme Court has, however, since held thal the Act 
ilself makes no discrimination between renewals and new licences). 
The Limes of Nate commented, under the heading “ A Scandalous 
Injustice,” upon the above facls as follows; 


A moro arbitrary and unjust proceeding could not be imagined; and wa 
have no hesitation im saying thut had the Boor authorities, in the days of tho 
Aouth African Republic, beon guilty of such conduct, they would have instantly 
heon brought up with » round tun by the Imperial Government, Here wo have 
© number of reputable Tudiau ahopkeapers, who have built up businesses in which 
a large amount of capital is invested, suddenly and arbitrarily deprived of thoir 
trading Heances through alleged non-compliance with the Jaw, They had complied 
with tho Iaw so fay as 1b was in thelr power to do so, and those who could not 
write in English had their hooks made up in English a6 the end of exch wook by 
a gompotent hook-keopor, Thoy have done this for years past, and nota word 
has beon said agninat the practice until now, We can only desoribo the decision 
of the Ladysmith Liconsing Boud ag 2 scandalous injustice, illegal as woll ; and 
if tho applicants had the mght of nppeal—which, of course, thoy have not—the 
Boara’s decision would immediately be quashed by the Supreme Court. We wish 
to bo perfectly clear in this matter, Wohave no sympathy with Indian trader, 
and wo should be glad to seo an ond of Indian tiading. We would support tho 
most drastic rostrictions at the port of entry, and would go so ‘far as to favour 
no fresh licences being granted to Indian applicants, But to decline to renow a 
trading lieenco in tho crse of Indians who havo beon allowed to xottle in tho 
country, who have been condueting their businesses in a perfootly legitimate man- 
new for yonra past, and who have invested their capital in commercinl enterprises 
on tho strongth of the licence to trade, is to do something which conflicts with tho 
Inwe of all aivilised nations, and with tho most clomentavy notions of justice, 
Wo hopo that stringont instructions will bo issued Lo Licensing Officers to provont 
a vopatition of tha Ladysmith scandal ; otherwise, Natal will gravely embarrags tho 
Impovial Govornment in its rolationsbhips with tho people of India, 


The Ladysmith Board’s decisions were eventually upset by the 
Supreme Court, on a technicality, The Chief Justice said that “ it 
was certainly extraordinary that any Court, silting as a Court of 
Appeal, should decide a question in appeal without having before them 
all the records thal wore available. Apparently, they decided the 
matler without. having the records,” Tle concluded by remarking thal 
the proceedings seemed to be of the gravest irregularity, and should 
be seb aside, IL was ordered that the appeal should he commenced 
de novo, Bolh the Nalab Merewry and the Natal ddsertiser con- 
demned jn unmeasured terms the action of the Licensing Board, 
agreeing that it was calculated to bring the fair name of the Colony 
into disrepule, the laller journal going so far as to assert that the 
decision of the Supreme Courl afforded substantial relief lo the 
aggrieved Tudian traders. But itdid nothing of the sort. “ The 
Ladysinith Board sinned indecently, and it was the indecency that 
the Suprema Court was able to punish; but had the Board sinned 
decently, as many another Board has done before now [and since] in 
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Natal, the sin itself would have escaped punishment, not because the 
Supreme Court is less willing to punish sin, but becanse it has been 
rendered powerless by the Legislature.”* ‘There was nothing, indeed, 
to prevent the Ladysmith Licensing Board hearing the appeals 
de novo, as ordered by the Supreme Court, with all the records before 
them, and—again upholding the Licensing Officer’s decision, a pyo- 
cedure that could not be disturbed by the Supreme Court, ‘That, in 
fact, is exactly what the Board did, on the 7th May, and the 
unfortunate Indian storekeepers were ruined at the stroke of a pen, 
and lost a considerable sum of money, in legal oxpenses, into tle 
bargain ! 

(8). Aw even more scandalovs case ocourred at Port Shepstone, 
where a certain M.S, Vahed was refused the renewal of his licanco, 
Before the Licensing Board, the appellant’s counsel was refused his 
application for a copy of the TAcensing Officer’s reasons for refusal 
and a copy of the record. On crogs-examination, the Licensing 
Officer was brought to admit that the books were well-kept and 
that the Sanitary Inspector had given a good report. IIis initial 
reason for refusal was that the applicant had made a compact with 
his creditors and was paying ¥s,in the £ Ie thought (tell it nob 
in Gath, whisper it not in the streets of Askelon!) that ‘(he appli- 
cant was not & suitable licence holder ia tat civilised and sespeot- 
able community!” The foregoing is the textual expression used by 
the Licensing Officer. This extraordinary explanation was, amazing 
to relate, accepted by the Board as amply sufficient, ‘The real {nota 
of the case were these. ‘he applicant was the representative of a 
licensed firm that had been in existence for the previous 16 years, 
The refusal would deprive him of the means of obtaining a livelihood 
for his wife and children, Ife was an elderly man and had the hest 
of his life behind him, IIe acted as the Tmam of the local Mahome- 
dan congregation, who were nol many, but who were entitled to his 
services for the advancement of their spiritual welfare. Ife had 
carried ont his priestly duties to the entire satisfaction of his congre~ 
gation, Thus, by refusing his licence, they would be deprived of his 
spiritual counsels and he of his livelihood, In regard,to his composi~ 
tion with his creditors, finding that he could not, by reason of 
the distressful times, pay them in full, he honestly approached thom 
and they, believing in his honesty, accepted a compromise, A diss 
honest man would have sought the protection of the Insolvency 
Law and defied the oreditois, Vahed preferred, since he 
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could not pay all, to pay what he could. The refusal of tho licence 
would deprive his creditors of the 98, in the £ which he had offered 
to pay and which he would be able to do if he obtained the licence. 
It was robbing the credilors of 98. in the £ if it were refused. 
A petition was yead, signed by the Mahomedan community and 
another by 28 European residents, in favour of the licence. ‘The 
Board’s reply was in the following terms : 

Tho Board is unanimous in ita decision that the action of tho Liconsing 
Offloor should be upheld and the appanl is diamissed without costa. 

The decision nol to grant costs against the poor old man was 

an exercise of real charity and self-denial ! 

(9). ‘Fake now the case of Mr. M. A, Goga and two other traders 
of the town of Ladysmith, ‘The principal reason alleged agains 
ench appellant was that he was unable to keep books in the English 
language himself. In the case of Goga, who was represented by one 
of the leading advocates of Natal, Mr, Wylie, K. 0, now a Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly, the appeal was upheld. In the 
other tivo cases, where the appellants were unable to afford tha 
services of eminent counsel, the appeals were refused, Tn the case of 
one of them, the Licensing Officer gave, as additional rensons for 
refusal, that “ the man was not capable, Ie was getting old and 
lis appearance waa not good, fe had doubts about giving the 
Ncence Insl year, IIe also said thal Benne was a man of the 
labouring class and he ought lo be on a farm and not keeping a 
store!" TLere, then, is a case where the Licensing Officer actually 
wenl go far as to decree authoritatively what ocerpation a man 
should, in his opinion, follow ! 

The Natul Mercury commented as follows upon the Goga 


GARG 

Jn stating (ho saliont fuats of Goga's caso, 18 reported in his appeal to tho 
Town Council of Ladysmith, wo ask tho reader to bear in mind that Ladysmith is 
ono of Lhe towns in which tho anti-Asiatio agitation was worlced up to a white hoat 
a fow montha ago. What, then, are the reported frets? ‘Tho father of Cogn had 
hoon trading in Tadysmith for 25 yours, and on his death Goga contiuned the busi- 
nose in tho samo promises, his own trading eaveor oxtonding over 17 years, ‘Tho 
promises did not bolong to him at ono time, but toa Muvopenn residing in Now- 
aastlo-—nnothor town in which thore has been a strong anti-Asiatic camprign. ‘Tho 
point to be noted hore is that a Europonn found it profitable to let his proporty to 
an Asiatic, whilat the community in which ho lives are supposed to be opposed to 
Asintio trading, Tu 1902, tho Lown Council caused Coga to spond £ 6,000 in orect- 
ing a buikling which thoy would approve ag anitable for liconsing, Tn thie way 
the rateable value of the town, and the amount of tha rates acaruing to the Corpora- 
tion, wore increased, wb tho Asiatio’s exponso, Ladyamith has taken tho Asintios’ 
money, and the people of Ladysmith now elamou to ho rid of tho Asintica, Last 
yenr, Cloga sold tho business, but not tho promises, to a gontloman of the Corpo- 
ration—tho geytleman who, for some timo prior lo Novombor lust, waa Mayor 
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of this anti-Asiatic town. ‘ho Indian’s stool was “sold” to this gontloman 
for £6,000, and the transaction consisted in tho passing of a bond to the Indian 
for tho nmount. ‘Thus, the Mayor wns the Indian's tonant, and the Indian 
held a bond over the Mayor’s stoclk-in-trade. About the timo that tha Mnyor 
retired, namely, November 5, three-fourths of the stock washanded back to 
the Indian, who then rogumed the business, ‘Che goods were originally pur- 
chased by the Indian from (amongst othors) three of the Ieading firms in West 
Street, Durban, whother for cash or on the extended evedit which Indinne ave anid 
often to reecive from European flrms, does not appear ; but, in any aigo, throo of 
tho leading flems in Durban, where a good deal of anti-Asiatic sontimont is prova- 
jent, found it wovth thoi while to do business with Cogn, ‘That ianotall, Cho 
customers of Goga, in anti-Asiatie Ladysmith, wore Europeans to tho oxtont of 
965 per cent, and his remaining cliontole were “little bit Indian, little bit Kafiv’, 
The story of Goga, therefore, is that he begins businoss in premises lot to him hy a 
Buropean, buys his goods from Buvopenns, sells them to Kuropoang, builds oxpon- 
sive promises to conform with European-made law, becomes for a timo a Kuro- 
porn Mayor's Iaudlord and bond-holder——and thon, at the caprice of a Liconsing 
Officer, ig told that he must shut up his business, 


Ho was permitted and encouraged to do business in Ladyamith, In order to 
votein his right to trado, he erected premises much more costly than horoally 
wanted, He had no reason to suppose his right to allaonos would ovor ho called 
in question, and ho acquired valuablo vested interests in the town, ‘The ligance for 
last year was talon out by the late Mayor, to whom Goga had “ sold" hig businags, 
When he took the business back, in November laat, he applied for tho liconce Lo bo 
transferred to him from the late Mayor, That was just ab tho timo whan the 
anti-Asiatic agitation was rampant in the north of tho Colony. Cho Licensing OMl- 
cor refused the transfer, although, as far ag one can sco, Gog was nol loss quilifiad 
than he had been during the years in which he had previously hold tho ligango, On 
meeting with this refusal, he discussed tho position with tho ox-Mayor, who snid— 
according to the Yeport—thab he would get tho transfor, if Goga would givo hima 
present of £60.# ‘Tho £ 50 was paid, and a fow days lator tho rofusal to transfor 

, the licence was withdrawn, and tho transfer granted, It is not suggested that the 
Licensing Officer altered his docision for sorrupt reasons, ‘Tho Licensing OMmeor's 
own atatoment is that ‘he gaye the transfer to holp tha ox-Mayor tn his bond-bust- 
neas, a8 he came and heggod him to do it so many Limos .,...1o was influenced hy 
the ex-Mayor to assiat him in his flnaneial business,’ ‘Sho Hooneo then owrront had 
only « fow weeks to rn, ‘Lhe Licensing OMeor refused to vonow it for tho prosont 
year, Tho ground of refusal was the applicant's porsonal inability to loop Iris hooks 
in English. Ho was no loss ablo to do ao in January than ho was in Novomhor, 
when he obtained tho transfor, nor in tho provions yonrs during whigh 
he ocoupied the splondid promises which he hid spodinJy Quill ab the 
Licensing Officer's behest, in order to xecuro the vight ta unde, More- 
over, the law docs not preseviho thats tracer shall porsonally bo nn oxporb bool 
keeper in English, Ho can omploy a book-keoper for the prrporo, aud this had 
heen dono by Goge, Indeed, it is snid that tho Licensing Offleor did not sco tho 
hooks, and that they wore porfeetly in ordor, according to Inw. Tn those aireum- 
stances, we feel bound to say that the Town Council actod equitably in over-ruling. 
their Licansing Officer, and deciding to grant tho liconas..,...In Lho caka of Cogn, 
hoe had unquestionably bocome possessed of yosted intereats, which no oyuitable 
authority could permit to he avhiteavily taken away from hin, ‘Vo JogislaLo againal 
the granting of now licences is ono thing; to suppress a ivading businoss whitalt 
we have suffered to grow up is quite a dilforent thing. ‘Lhe European onnnot,accord- 
ing to any rulo of justico, make uso of the Asiatio for his own ndyantago- -trado 








tie. Gene Opinion of March 2, 1907, charged the ox-Mayor with blaolemailing 
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with him, and oncoyyage him to becomo established in the land—and then abruptly 
vuln him, snd turn him odvifé as an outeast, 


The writer makes no apology for making the foregoing lengthy 
quotation, for, afler all, ib presents a concise epitome of the Indian 
trading question in Natal—except that the Indian traders are 
usually not so fortunate as My, Goga, in securing redyess of a 
violent perversion of justice, 

(10) At Maritzburg, a free Indian, named P. N. Chetty, was 
refused the renewal of a licence to trade, unless he consented to 
remove to the ‘Indian quarter” of the town. This he declined to do, 
as his clientele would disappear, He, too, was accordingly ruined, 

(11) Tere, also, the firm of ‘Vajoodeen Mahomed, Ghonse, & 
Co., were refused a licence to trade because the Licensing Officer 
required them to keep their books after the manner of a Chartered 
Accountant, Councillor Kelly, one of the members of the ‘own 
Council, sitting as a Court of Appeal, even went so far as to say 
that he “ thought it a very great hardship that a man, after 
eighleen years in business, should have his licence taken away, 
because his books were not kept on chartered accountants’ lines ”, 
in which remarks another Councillor concurred, 

(12) At Lfarding, the renewal of a licence was only granted 
conditionally upon the appellant’s agreeing to dissolve the partner- 
ship into which he had already entered. This he was obliged to 
consent to, as, on the sbrength of previous verbal promises to renew 
the Hieence, on the part of the Licensing Officer, he had ordered 
large stocks of goods from Durban. ‘The proviso insisted upon hy 
the Licensing Board was obviously in reslyaink of trade, bat the 
unforbunale applicant had no alternative but to comply, Ife could, 
undoubtedly, have re-entered into the partnership immediately 
afterwards, bub that would merely have postponed the coup de 
grace for a year. 

‘These are a few of the cases reported by the’ newspapers of 
Natal in the early part of 1907, They crealed such a public seandal 
that the Tadysmith Licensing Officer, who had issued the famous 
notice, refusing renewals ab the end of that yéar, was quictly 
adyised to withdraw the notice, which he promptly did. The 
Government, too, were not ingonsible of the dangerous position into 
which they were drifting, and which was being Joudly proclaimed 
hy question after question in the House of Commons, It may here 
he remarked, parenthetically, that not «single question on the 
subject was put by any member of the Natal Parliament, But the 
Government, in order 10 prevent the frequency of appenls, which 
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Key: appeared to regard as a nmisance, and which were usual], 
ie on behalf of the Indian traders, issued Rules making it 


ition that, in all future cases where appeals wera noted, 
ae eae sum of £12-10s, would be required. Matters remained 
more ar lesg quiescent until the present year, when thore appears to 
have been a tendency towards a recrudescence of the old trouble, 

(18) Last March, at Dandee (a notorious anti-Asialic contre), 
Mr, Amodji Bemath was refused the renewal of his licence, because he 
had recently made q composition with his eredilors, and although it 
was known that it would be impossible for him to fulfil lis obliga- 
tions towards them unless he secured the licence that would have 
enabled him to earn sufficient for that purpose, ; 

(14) At the same place, Mi, Sujatkhan was similarly refused 
beqauge he had committed the heinous offence of taking a pariner, 
owing to his own advancing years, With such a precedent, ib is 
only a matter of time for some intelligent and enterprising Licensing 
Officer to,1efuse the renewal of a licence to an Indian trader who has 
just been favoured with a male heir, on the ground that, eventually, 
the latter may succeed to the business ! 

(16) Mr, M. A, Goga, of Ladysmith, has once moro heen tho 
object of altack, Until last month, his brother-in-law oceupied n 
store, for which he had a licence, belonging to Mr. Goge, When tha 
brother-in-law retired from business, Mr, Goga, who not unnaturally 
wished to preserve his interests, applied to have the Jivence trans- 
ferred to him. The application was refused, on the ground that tho 
Licensing Officer was not issuing any new licences to Asiatic traders 
or allowing existing licences to be taken up by new firms. Of course, 
the licence in question was nol a new licence, and equally certanily, 
Mr, Goga’s was nota new firm, so thal the Licensing Officer's rea- 
~ sons were doubly bad, ‘Lhe transfer -was objected lo hy 83 heads of 
local firms, store-assistants (the independence of whom is not, beyond 
question) “and others”, because Mr, Goga ahendy had a store 
licence and should not have another (a fatal ohjection in the case of 
the large Evropean wholesale-reiail firms), because an increase in 
the number of retail licences was undesirable (none was contempla- 
ted), because it was the custom gradually to wipe ont Indian lconcea 
(a naive confession, surely !), because the brother-in-law himself was 
retiring from business (thus affording an opportunity for the in+ 
fiction of a commercial injury uj on Mr. Goga), and heeanse there 
were alrendy more than enough Indian licences and an increase 
of the coloured population was not in the best inleresta of the com- 
munity or of the Colony at large (surely an irrelevant aud entirely 
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inadequate reason, seeing that Mr. Goga was a very old resident 
of the town), ‘The transfer was supported by 144 Europeans (mainly 
railway employees und their wives), ‘Thus, whilst Mv, Goga’s trade- 
competitors were anxious for his ruin, the local Zuropean consumers 
were equally anxious to retain his services, ‘he application was 
refused, Ib will be observed that all the above refusals relale to 
existing licences. 

But there are nol a few Europeans who are heartily disgusted 
with the injustice wrought by this latitude afforded to the European 
competitors of Indian traders to rob the latter of their livelihood 
without compensation, The late My, Labislour, when still a Member 
of the Durban Town Council, and before he became Attorney-General, 
once walked out of a Council Meeting, when the Council was silting 
as a Court of ‘ Appeal” in an Indian licensing case, saying that le 
refused to take any part in that “ dirty business,” 

Ms, Ramsay Collins, too, one of the proprietors of the Walid 
Mercury and also a Member of the Durban ‘Town Council, said, on a 
similar occasion, that he 

did not wish to hide his own personal opinions—divergent ag they might ba 
from thoso of his colloagues. To considered that tho policy of the Logislatura in 
constituting the Town Council a Court of Appeal was ill-advised, 1t appenved to 


him decidedly unjust that man could not appert to the Supromo Court, whore tho 
tiestion at issuo could be judged by trained judgos, and, if noccssary, taken to 


the Privy Gounall, 

Another potent reason for tlie recrudescence of these allempts 
to eliminate the British Indian traders of Natal is the refusal by’ 
the Imperial Government, last year, to assent to the two amazing 
licensing measures passed by the Natal Parliament, al the instance 
of the Government of the Colony, ‘I'he first of Lhese was 1 law to 
slop the issue of new trading Jicences to Aviatics afler December 81, 
1908; the second, to stop the renewal of all existing Asiatic licences 
alter December 31, 1918, with nominal compensation. This was a 
deliberate attempt to “ wipe oul” all Indian trade within a period of 
ton years | Not even Natal-horn Indians could have the right to 
tvade in the future; no trading by Indians could be dono even with 
members of their own communily. ‘Lhe idea was very simple, No 
account was taken of the fact that, hy the year 1918, Lhere would 
probably be no Indian licences for which compensation would have to 
be paid, by reason of the satisfactory process of decimation annually 
carried oub through the agency of the existing Licensing Act. 
Yortunately, as Las been slated, Lhe Imperiat Government rejected 


the mensures, lo no-one’s very greal surprise, and thus the Indian , 


traders have yet another brief respite before it is sought to- commit 
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the next act of depredation against them, Nor need it be thought 
that these incursions upon the Indinn traders’ rights are due Lo 
his commercial dishonesty, On this subject, Mr, Neame says: 


Sometimes charges are made agninat tho Indian traders of dishonost 
practices and suspicious insolyencios. hese, howover, are not substantiated 
and should not receive credence, Tho greatest compliment to the upright 
dealings of the Indian is tho fact, admitted publicly both in Pretoria and 
Durban, thatthe Indian can get oredit from the wholesale Jirms when white 
tradera are refused. * 

Neither is the reason of the Indian trnder’s success solely that 
of commercial probity. It is equally due to the fact that he is a 
good business man, thrifty, sober, and courteous, The following 
letter by a correspondent signing himself “ Zululander” appeared 
not long since in the Natal Mercury : . 

We are continually hearing of this (the Asiatic) question, both 
through the medium of tho Presa, and on public platforms, From tho 
sonsumer’s point of viow, thore is a groat denl to bo said in favour of tho 
Arab (Mnhomedan Indian) store-keepor, especially in country districts, In 
the first placo, he makes storekeoping his especial study, Ho is not part 
storekeeper, part farmor, part money-lender. Ife is, above all, extromaly obliging, 
and no trouble is too great so jong ns a austomor ean ho pleased, In this 
ho is in striking contrast to groat numbers of European store-keopors who, with 
mBny irons in the fire, cannot spare the time or haya not tha inclination, to pub 
themselves out to pleaso n customer, Aa for not kooping thoir books in order, 
Ihave recently been assured by the Chairman of a Licensing Board that in this 
spect they aro quite up to the standard of tho average European store-keoper, 
and, indecd, jud ing from individual exporience and from personal knowledg 
of othere, [ should gay they musthe badindeed nat to yeach tliat low atandurd, 
Teken all round, thon, and looked at from the unfortunate constinor’s point of 
viow, it is the Eavopesn’s own fault if he cannot rotain his ouatomors. Ilo should 
mond bis ways, and uso his privilege of a store-keeper, nob ng x, foil of sooondary 
commercial moment, which too many do, but learn that at all coaty people will buy 
in the cheapest market, and will go far to have thoir wants ntlaped with thit 
thoroughnoss which follows ona cloge attention to business principles and business 
dotail. Tt is the want of compotition amongst thomaclves which las go far on« 
couraged the Arab trader to enter the liata againt hia movo favoured vival, Lt is 
only the slipshod store-keoper, the man who expoote to gob exorbitant profits with 
the minimum of trouble, who is content to keop old atocls, and to foiat it on a long. 
suffering neighbourhood, who need fon, Any sound business-man, with up-to-tiio 
ideas, will more than bold his own, ‘Tho writer is only voicing the opinion of very 
many who are now dopendent on this samo slipshod, avaricious typo when ho saya 
thatian oxtension of the better class Arab store-keopor into theao benighted regions 
Would be hailed 48 a boon and a blossing, 


From this it is clear that the Indian's opponent is nob to he 
found in the European consumer, who, in fact, is usually economi- 
cally dependent upon him. It suffices, as a commentary upon the 
above flattering tribute, to say thal, as to the Province of 
Zululand, which is, to-day, an integral part of the Colony of Natal, 
the Indian trader and hawker are prohibited from entry, 
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Indentured. Immigration, 

The principal law relating to indentured and ex-inden- 
lured immigrants and their descendents is Law 25 of 1891. 
it ‘hag received additions and amendments in the shape of 
Act 17 of 1895, Act 1 of 1900 (together with Regulations 
under these Acts), Ack 2 of 19038, avd Acts 89 and 
42 of 1905, The remarkable thing about this mass of legislation 
is Uhat, generally speaking, it appears, superficially, to safeguard in 
many divectious the welfare of the immigrant labourers, Upon closer 
investigation, however, it will be found that somethiig perilously 
akin to a condition of temporary slavery prevails, at least, with many 
of the employers, Indeed, that is exactly how the system was once 
desoribed by the Inte Sir William Wilson Tlunter, and it must be 
placed to the credit of the Indian community of Natal that it is un« 
animously and tolally opposed to the principle of indentured labour, 
and, as a consequence, to the further introduction of covenanted 
labourers into the Colony, The Iahonrers are recruited for the tea, 
coffee, and sugar-plantations, the railways, government and munici- 
pal services, the conl-mnines, agriculture and domestic employ~ 
ment, The resident Indians regad the systemas a thinly dis- 
guised form of slavery, entirely foreign to the spirit of Indian 
thought and economic doctrine, and colonial feeling is largely 
hostile to its continuance, on economie grounds, Its successful 
recruiting depends almost entirely upon the helplessness aud hope« 
Jessness caused by prolonged dearth and, often, disease in the 
Jnbourers’ native land, ‘Lhe best recruiting agonts are, undonhtedly, 
fumine and want—agencies alin to those that drove Englishmen in 
large numbers to juin the Georgian armies in the Kighleenth Century, 
to fight in wars wherein they hod not the slightest interest ; agencies 
similar Lo those which have, ty the main, driven half the population 
of Ireland away fram the country, mostly lo the United States 5 
agencies of like nalure to those which compel many parents in 
Jaastern and South-Eastern iurope bo sell their daughters into what 
is worse than slavery, 

The ayslom is abhorrent, hy reason of ils evil effects upon 
Yuropean and Indian alike, Nowhere else in South Africa is the 
customary mental allilade of the Kuropean towards the Indian so 
contempluous, Ife seems nol seldom to have heen brought up in 
the tainted atmosphere of the Southern States of the Ainerican Union, 
and the Indian contract Iahoarer is often, to bim, « being of a 
‘ sub-human order, With the employer, the tendency is Lo treat the 
lubouver as a mere chattel, a machine, a commercial asset to be 
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worked to its fullest capacity, regardless of the human element, 
careless of the play of human passions. ‘The system lends ilself to 
heartlessness and cruelty, if not on the part of the employer then on 
that of his sirdars and oveiseers. It is hard to believe that the average 
employer of indentured Inbour has risen above the pelly lyrannies, 
the multifold temptations, the de-humanising tendencies, inherent in 
it, though quite probably many employers are unaware of the hard- 
ships inflicted upon the labourers through the harshness of their aub- 
ordinates, Aud it is impossible to believe that the mujorily of cases of 
desertion, either singly oy in a body, are due to the natural depravily 
of the labourers, It is a physical and a social impossibility for the 
Protector of Indian Immigrants (their official guardian), or the extate 
Medical Officers, to completely control abuse on the part of employers 
or their agents, The petty persecutions and constant injustices 
with which the system, at jenst as it is developed in Natal, abounds 
can never he revealed to an alien official, however great his sym- 
pathies may be, Only an Indian, thoroughly trusted by the 
labourers, great-hearled enough Lo ach as their advocate, completely 
independent of the employers and their powerful organisation, the 
Immigration Trust Board, with full powers of entry and action, 
would be able to elicit the facts at the hack of what Mr, Barnett, the 
late Superintendent of Education in Natal, once scornfully called 
the “ piggeries” on some of the Natal estates, the pigantic suicide- 
rate amongst the indentnred Indians, and the cases of appalling 
cruelty that now and again reveal themselves from behind the menac- 
ing veil of myatery that shrouds the present inarticulate and chaotic 
mass of mizery, 

The writer has no wish to offer any sweeping condemuation of 
all employers of labour alike. ‘hat would be both unwise and 
unjust, On such estates ns those of Sir James Liego Uulell, the 
fon. Marshall Campbell, and My. ILindson, to mention only a few 
of the best-known employes of labour, the indentured Jabourers! 
material welfare is far better than it would havo heen had they 
remained in India, Asa rule, the largest employers of labour, by 
virbue of the very extent of their industrial or agriculiural opern= 
tions and enterprises, are differently and better qualified for tha 
responsibility and care exacted by this class of labour, Bul 
these employers are, in fact, the worst enemies of the Indian 
community, for it is owing to their humane treatment of the 
Indian Iabourers assigned to them that any good thing whatever may 
still be said of the conditions of the system, If all employers of 
labour had been merely selfish seekers after wealth, entirely dis« 
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regardful of their duty lowards those who produced it for them, a 
crisis would have been precipitated long since, and the system 
would alvendy have received its death-blow, Nor is it alone the 
conditions that oblain, on many of the estates or wilh many of the 
employers, thal are abhorrent. The system itself reeks with 
injustice to all those who are subject Lo ils powerful and far-reaching 
influences, whether in the capacity of employer or employed. 
Because the slave wears a gold collar round his neck and is clothed 
in silks or satins, he is no Jess a slave; and because his employer 
treats him thus, the former is no less a slave-owner, though, 
cerlainly, he will not be slave-driver. It may even be admitted that 
the conditions of labour in Natal are less hard than in some other 
places, But, that admitted, 1b does not take away from the true 
nature of the system, 

Indenture is a contract of a peculiar nature entered into, not 
under (he common law of the country, but uncer a Statute specially 
dovised to meeb the case. ‘he labourer never knows to what employer 
he is to be allotted, being required to enter into his contrach in 
India, and to consent to allotment to any employer thal theProtector 
may choose for him, Belween the master and the servant, under 
such a law, there ean be no human relationship, save such as may 
often be observed hetween an owner and his cattle, And, as a matter 
of fuel, the Indian Isbourer is often regarded by his employer as 
of less aceount than a good beast, for the lalter costs money 
to replace, whereas the former is a cheap commotlity, The system, 
too, is unfair in its incidence, for the balance of advantage in the 
contract of service lies always wilh the employer and never with the 
employed, So long as breach of contract on the part of the labourer 
is abtwaeys (and on that of che employer seldom) regarded as a erimin- 
nal and not asa eivil matter, ib is impossible to regard indenture 
jn any light other than that ofa system perilously approaching one 
of servile conditions, and this quite independenlly of what may 
obtain in other parts of the world, where conditions may he better 
or worse, 

So faras the employee is concerned, his difficulties commence 
before he leaves India. Jn his innocence, he believes all the alluring 
tales of a Sonth Afiican Kl Dorado told him by fluent reeruiling: agents 
(torts,” as they ave known in South Africa), whose income varies 
with the number of labourers secured. The Iabourer has little or no 
means of discovoring the exaggeration of these tales. ITe is usually 
an extremely ignorant man, and anything, for the moment, is better 
than his then condition of penury and starvation, Tb is true that 
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he is legally supposed to have a complete knowledge of the Lerma of 
the contract of Jabour upon which he enters, and which is required 
to be carefully translated and interpreted to him, hat what can a 
simple pensané possibly understand ofa highly technical document ? 
What can he know of its contents, beyond the barest and hazicst, 
facts, unmodified by contingent conditions that every one in Natal 
knows and uuderstands? What can he know of the Imiigration 
Laws, under whose operation he will come? What can he know of 
the social conditions existing in Natal, which place him for ever in 
the category of the politically dismherited and the socially ostracised, 
whereas, in his native land, he is a frae man, and, as we are 
assured, the object of the untiring solicitude of a paternal (tovern- 
ment ? When he arrives in his new home, he encounters totally 
naw conditions of life, over Jong hours of toil, most arduous drudgery, 
frequent ill-usage, climatic differences, insufficient food-supply, lack 
of family life, temptations to immorality, petty fines and punish- 
ments, One of the worst features of the system is the introduction 
of women in the proportion of forty to every hundred men, and who 
are not necessarily the wives or femcle relatives of these men. 1h 
is obvious that the almost inevitable result with very many of these 
women, whatever might have been the original intention of tho 
framers of the law, is that they are tempted to barter their virtue, 
affording, perhaps, a guess at the origin of the tem “ coolie maries,” 
as applied to them; and, to-day, venereal disease is working havoo 
umongst the indentured Inbourers. Conditions of the grossesl inm 
moinlity must necessarily prevail, and these are added to hy tho 
practical non-recognition, by the Jaw, of Indian religious marringes 
entered into prior fo the completion of the contract (and even 
afterwards) unless registered wilh the Protector, And even sueh 
registration as is provided for is no safeguard againsl immorality 
and intense hardship, as will be ohserved from a ease that will 
presently he quoted, It is almost unnecessary to draw the logical 
conclusions from the above facts, and to comment upon the effects 
of these abnormal and unhealthy conditions of Jife upon hoth the 
physique and the charactey of the childien of the immigrants, with- 
out social or religious sanctions to direct the latter to a higher 
view of life, and with few opportunities of tuition for their children, 
It is plain that these mua sooner or later degenerate in moral fibre, 
Suicides Amongst Indentured Indians. 

One of the most significant phenomena associated with the 
system is the enormously high suicide-rate amongst the indeninred 
labourers, Singularly enough, too; it is one thal has searcely been 
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touched upon directly by the Protector in his Annual Reports for the 
last five yenrs, Ile has, apparently, net heen concerned with the 
greal disparity of suicides amongst the indentured IJabourers as 
contrasted with the free Indian population, composed of ex-indentured 
labourers and their descendants, Perhaps some reason may 
he found for the many singularities that arise, in a contemp- 
lation of these phenomena, from the amazing slory of ciuelty 
and injustice that is indicated by the examples that will 
presently be given, Meanwhile, let us face the facts of suicide, 
In the year 1906, the figures for indentured Indians were 27, and 
for free Indians (excluding the wading community, in which suicide 
is practically unknown), 13; in 1907, they were 26 and 15 
respectively ; and in 1908, 18 and 14 respectively. ‘hese fignres 
however, tell nothing in this form, They meant in 1906, a suicide- 
vale por million of 661 and 213 respectively; in 1907, 628 
and 244 respectively; and in 1908, 414 and 234 respectively, 
What this really signifies may best be shown by a comparison 
with figures showing the suicide-rate per million inhabilants 
in India, ‘his we find, from official statistics, to have heen, 
in 1904, 33'5, in 1905, 40, and in 1906, 39 or averaged for the 
three years, 37, ‘T'abulating the figures, and comparing with those 
for free Indiau Immigrants and indentured Immigrants, we find 
something as follows :— 
T. 1 FB ILt I, Lt 


1904 ve 836 89 469 per million, 
1008 we a0 249 BR2 4, gy 
1906 we 89 213 661 4 oy 
1907 eo 244 628 4, 
1908 we oo 234 Ald 


” ” 

The difference is startling ; during the three years for which a 
comparison can he made, we never find the suicide-rate amongal 
judentured fudians im Natal to be less than fourteen timer hat 
il is for the whole of India, in any one year, whilst normally, 
4 dv al least levies, and sometimes even five limes as high as 
amongst the free Indians of the Colony! Most of the Indinus 
hrought nnder indenture to Natal eome from the Presidency of 
Madras; comparatively few come from the Caleutle side, ‘The 
average suicide-rate per million for the three years, 1904-6, in 

* 1, ...Lotal Indian suicides por million inhabitants in India, 7 


[RT ay * * ” vw» fveo Indians in Natal, 
Si i sv — indonturod Indians in Natal. 
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Madras, is 45, and, in Bengal, 58. Contrast this with 661 per 
million, the average for the last five years, amongst the indentm ed 
Indians of Natal, and we find that 4é is more than twelve témes the 
swicide-rate in Madras, aud nearly ten times that in Bengal | 

That Indians ave amongst the people least prone to take their 


lives may be shown, statistically, from the following figures :— 
7 Pey million, 


Suicide-rate all India (average 1904-6) ve «OT 
Do. Madras ( do. ) we 46 
Do, Bengal ( do. ) i ~=—«68 
Do. England and Wales (1905) ve 104 
Do. European population of Johannesburg (1906), 370 
Do, Paris (recently) we 400 
De. INDENTURED INDIANS IN NATAL 

(average 1904-8) w. «<661 


The Indian communal Jeades have again and again sought an 
explanation of these terrible figures, but none has been forthcoming. 
Again and again an imqniry hns been pressed for, but without avail, 
The figures demand the narrowest serutiny and the suspicions 
aroused by them the most searching investigation, with a view to 
elicit the true cucumstances, so that the public muy know why the 
suicide-rate amongst Indians serving ndentures is twice as high ng 
amongst the same class of Indians whe, as “free” men, have often 
to pay a minimum taxation to the State of £7 per annum, upon an 
average monthly income of twenty shillings, rent in addition to this, 
are obliged to pay for their own food and that of those dependent 
upon them, and have medical and clothing expenses as well, 

Lhe Indenture Lawa. 

Turn, now, to the Indenture Laws themselves, and the Rules and 
Regulations subsidiny to these, The capital Law, of course, is Acb 
21 of 1891, Section 30 provides that, if an Indian immigrant 
under indenture be found beyond one inile from the employer's 
residence without written leave, he may he arrested, provided 
he is not on his way to lodge a complaint before the 
Divisional Magistrate or the Protector, and may be taken 
back to his employer, all charges incurred by reason of 
such return being cedneted from his wages, Should the Magis« 
trate, upon inquiry, be of opinion thal the complaint is frivolous, a 
similar deduction may be made, Jt is frequently alleged that inden- 
tured Indians, bearing written leave of absence, have been arrested 
by police, who have torn up the passes, for a reward is given for the 
ayrest of deserters like that given Lo the captor of a “yunenway slave” 
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in the Southern States of the American Union in the old days. 
Deductions for the reasons above-mentioned may not exceed half the 
monthly wages, 

Section 31 makes it lawful for the Protector, or any Magistrate 
or Justice of the Peace, or any Police Constable, or the owner or 
occupier of any land or house (includiug his servant), to slop 
any immigrant found upon or about such house or land and 
demand his certificate of discharge or his written leave of. 
absence. The presumption, therefore, is Lhat every [Indian immigrant, 
whether free or covenanted, is a deserter, Should he fail to pro- 
duce the document, he must be taken forthwith to the nearest 
Magistrate, who, unless he is satisfied that the immigrant has a 
certificate of discharge ora wntten leave of absence, shall, for a 
first offence, impose a fine of 108, (approximately 1 month’s wages) 
or inflict the punishment of imprisonment, with hard labour, for 
any term nol exceeding seven days (in practice it is never less 
than seven days), for a second offence, similar imprisonment for 
fourteen days, and for every subsequent offence, 30 days. At the 
end of this period, the immigrant is to be retuned to his employer 
at his own expense, 

Penalties are imposed for unlawful absence from work, in the 
shape of deductions for each day’s absence, the monthly maximum 
of such deductions not to exceed the monthly wages. In addition, 
where the number of such absences exceeds 26 days in any one year, 
double the number of days aie to be added before the term of the 
contract isheld to have expired, 

In case of sickness, the employer may deduct from the 
wages abt the rate of fourpence per day during the first and second 
years of indenture, and sixpence per day during the remaining 
period. frequently, howaver, it is charged against employers that 
they deduet the full sixpence per diem, whatever the length of 
service, and some unscrupulous employers, so as to be rid of the 
responsibility of caring for sick labourers, and in order that they 
may deduct a larger amount from the monthly wages, are said 
actually to have the sick men or women arrested for absence without 
leave, when, of course, the Stale has to bear the cost and the 
employer derives the benefit, In iegaid to such allegations 
it is extremely difficult to procue direct evidence, by reason of the 
peculiar position of the lobourer, 

Tleavy punishments are inflictel for absence from roll-call, 
negloch of work, disobedience, gioss-insolence, fraud, deception, 
damage to the employer's property—but it is questionable whether, 
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in regard to inany of these offences, the penalties are oxplained to 
the labourers at the time of entering into the contracis, . 

Section 101 is, perhaps, the most amazing of all the amazing 

sections of this Acl and its numerous progeny, Ib reads as follows : 

When all or a largo number of the Indian immigrants omployed upon nny 
estate ov property shall absout thomselvas from thety employment without leave for 
the purpose or on the protcneo of making any complaint against thow omployor, 
such Indian or any number of them shall bo liablo to be brought bofore any Court, 
and, on conviction, to he punished by ftne not oxacoding Two Pounds Sterling 
(three to four times the amount of the montlily wagos), or by imprigonmont for any 
period not exceeding two months, with or without hard Inbour, whothor such 
complaint shall or shall not be adjudged to bo groundless ov frivalous, cad 
notwithstanding that such complaint may be succesaful, 

Commenting upon this provision, the Natal Advertiser says: 

‘Chis means that, evon if a number of Indians carry a gross complaint against 
ill-treatment to the Protector and succeed in getting compensation und redross, 
they are hable to two months’ hard Inbour for having dared to seck justice withoul 
flvst obtaining permiasion! This, wo take it, is the most scandalous provision 
oxtant on any British Statute-book, anywhero, What if these unfortunate wrotchor 
hinvo to ask permission to go to the Protector from the vory man thoy propose to 
complain against? Is ho at all litely to grant it? And, if not, aro thoy to onduro 
on in patience? Lhis section alone is enough to dann the whole Act, 

Yet, under if, a Jarge number of immigrants were sentenced 
for daring to successfully complain regarding gross ill-treatment 
at one of the principal Collieries in the Ladysmith District, 

Act 1 of 1900 amends the law of 1891, Section 2 makes 
provision for the manner in which an immigrant, who has gone 
to the Protector to make complaint, shall be returned to the 
‘employer before the complaint is investigated. Should sb appear 
that the complaint is frivolous or unfounded, the cost of his return 
is deducted from his monthly wages, and, i addition, he is liahle 
to prosecution and punishment for illegal absence, The following 
ig an exact copy of the printed form which, when completed, is 
addressed by the Protector of Indian Immigrants (that is the 
official’s style and title) to the employers whose labourers have one 
to him to make complaint :— 

PROTECTOR OF INDIAN IMMIGRANTS’ OFTIOR, 
Durban. 





Doar Bir, rere dW, 

With veforonae to the Indiany..ssssseecsreerccer Ors who eume ty 
compluin on the v1... instant, I have to inform you, in torms of Scation 2 
Aat 1, 1900, that the Indien was Nov sustrEIND in coming to mo to complain, auc 
yot are at liberty to take him before the Magistrateand charge him warden seus 
tion 55, Lato 25, 1891, and to deduct the cost of raturning him from avy wages wow 
due or which may fall due, 

I hava tho honor to ho, 
Bir, 
Your obediont servant, 


Protector of Indian Immigrants 
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fo that the official appointed by the Government of Natal to 
watch over and protect the interests of the Indian labonrers entrusted 
to the public care of the Colony actually undertakes the role, not of 
protection, but of prosecution, of his wards ! Later, it will be found 
thal he is also vt times their persecutor, But the amazing effrontery 
of the above document Jies in the fact that it purports lo be written in 
terms of Section 2 of Act 1,of 1900. Upon reference to that section, it 
appears that the only information that the law requires the Protector 
to give he employer is “that the complaint was frivolous and unfound- 
ed, or otherwise that the Indian Immigrant was not justified in 
leaving his employers’ premises withoul permission.” Ile is not 
required lo give gratuitons legal advice {to employers who 
are supposed Lo know the Jaw, and who, in any case, can secure legal 
assistance in the ordinary manner, by paying for it, So that, the 
Protector, in practice, becomes the legal adviser of the employer, 
whilst the poor labourer suffers unaided and anrepresented, 

Section 3 of this precious Act, however, goes still further, ‘Take 
the case where a Iabourer has been brutally ill-treated by an em- 
ployer, and hears the marks upon his body. He comes to the 
Protector, who finds that he is not badly enough injured to be sent 
to hospital, The Protector is empowered to order him to be sent 
back under escort to his employer, 


Should any Indian Immigrant dooline to return to his employer whon so 
diveutad, as provided in tho preceding Section, he shall bo deomed gvilty of con- 
travoning Section 31 of Law No, 26, 1401, and shall bo dealt with accordingly, and 
ovory subsoquont rotnanl shall ronder him liable to farther punishment under tho 
samo Saction (!). 

So that the Protector, far from affording protection, is authorised 


to (and does) shield himself hehind the law by having the recalci- 
‘trant and injured labourer hated before a Magistrate who, before he 
gan even investigate the man’s complaint, is hound to commit him 
to gaol with hard labour for a given period! 

Bul even this is not enough, Complaints having evidently become 
too frequent to be convenient, he Government lave actually issued 
Rules placing obstacles in (he way of an Indian complainant’s going 
to the Protector, who, he is told in India, is to he father and mother 
to him, No indentured Iabourer may go to complain to the Pro- 
tector, without firsl obtaining a pass to do so from the Magistrate of 
his Division ; otherwise he is Hable to mrest and retum fo his em- 
ployer, If the Magistrate, having taken down the man’s deposition in 
writing, is satisfied thal he ia acting in good faith, that is, that he 
has a prime facie case, ho is required to issue such a pass, If the 
labourer fails bo satisfy Uhe Magistinte and docs not make good his 
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complaint, “he shall be deemed to have contravened those Rules 
(for which penalties ave, of course, provided). Now, in the first 
place, an obstacle is placed in a complainant's way to proceed bo the 
Protector in order to Jay his complaint, ‘Ihe Protector is com parn- 
tively independent of employers, Lhough, when he poes on his tour 
of inquiry, he often becomes their guest. But frequontty, the Divi- 
sional Magistrate, born and bred in an atmosphere of setmi-slavery 
and tainted with the Colonial prejudice against aud contempt for the 
indentured labourer, and perhaps himself an employer of contract 
labour, may be a friend of the particular employer concerning 
whom complaint ismade and who may he in a position to bring 
social pressure to bear, Suppose that such a case occurs, 
what chance of redress has the poor complainant ? ‘Tako the casa 
where an employer ill-Lreats a labourer, ‘Ihe ina is on his way to 
make complaint, when he is arrested hy a Kafr policoman, who 
lakes him back to his employer, with what results may be better 
imagined than described, Should he succeed in reaching the local 
Magistrate unmolested, he is required to satisfy that funotionary of 
his having a prima fucie case against his employer. [f bho Mugis- 
trate happens to be a friend of the gmployer, a powerful man 
in the district, he may refuse to issue the pass aubhorising 
the man to complain to the Protevtor, and may return him 
under escort to the employer, the complainant having lo bear 
the cost of such return. Should the latler from fear or ignorance, 
fail to go to the Mngistrate, bul proceed direct bo lhe Protector, that 
official’s first demand is for the pass to make complaint, and as (his 
is not forthcoming, the unfortunate man is brought belore tha Dur- 
ban Magistrate and convicted for hreach of the above Riles, Suppose, 
however, that he has done all that by law he was required to do, and 
has safely arrived at the Protector’s office, ‘The Protector, having 
taken the man’s writen deposition, and before investigation, will 
order the man’s return to his employer, Knowing what to expect 
there, and realising that his complaint is almost certain, in these 
civoumstances, to be ascribed to caases other than the real ones, 
he positively refuses to return, He is then sent before the Mayis- 
trate by the Protector, and is convicted and genlencod as proviously 
described, Iiven then he may be returned to his employer at his 
own expense, and may find his complaint, unredressed, and his last 
condition worse than his first, [as all this nothing lo do with the 
heavy suicide-rate? Men have heen known lo wtlempt suicide in 
the Magistrate’s Court rather than be inade lo return to their em- 
ployers! And there has been only the most perfunctory inquiry, 
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Some Flagrant Cases. 
The following are all well-authenticated cases, taken from 
mayisterial or other public records or from newspaper reports: 

(1) On the 11th July, 1906, an indentured Indian, Raga- 
valu, No, 105,396, was charged hefore Mr, B, Llodson, the Acting 
Second Criminal Magistrate, Durban, with attempting to commit 
suicide outside the Court-house on the 4th July. The Public Prose- 
eutor slated that, on the last occasion when the man had appeared 
hefore the Magistrate, upon pleading guilty to the charge, the Magis- 
trate had ordered hin to be medically examined as to the state of 
his mind, and that the man had stated that he would sooner commit, 
suicide than return to his present master, Mr, l', 3, Robinson, of Cato 
Manor (the reader is requested to take note of the name of this 
employer, as it recurs frequently in obher crses), 


The District Surgeou’s report was then read: 


As requested, T report onan Indian named Ragu. This boy has loat the use 
of tha loft hand from an accident 12 months ago. In other veapacts ha ia wall. 
Tam ol opinion ho is of sound mind. Io statos that ho ceunot do work and 
will not rotarm to his presont employor, Ilo states that he will commit suicide 
rathor than return to his present omployer. 

Apparently, he was ordered to retwn to Robinson, hence the 
attempt abt snicide, The Magistrate severely rebuked the Indian for 
making the atlempt, sentencing him to 14 days’ hard jahour, 
whereafler he told the wretched man that, al Lhe end of that Lime, 
he was to come to him (the Magistrate) “as T intend to go into his 
complaint”. Before he went to gaol his deposition was taken, As 
he left the Gourt, the following statements are recorded — 

Accused: T have hoon aeven dimes to tho Protector of Immigrants, who has 
sont mo to the Court. 

Mugialateo: Whnot Court P 

Agoused; When I go to the Protector he sends mo hore, 

Magistrate: Yos, but you live in tho Umlazi Division, and if you had nny 
complaint to make, you should hevo gona to tho Magistrate at tho Umlazi 
Court (ib will be seon Intor how tho Magistrate of that Court denlt with 


compinints). 
Anaused: Why did not the Protector toll mo that ? 


Tho Protector had sent the unhappy wretch seven times before 
(he Magistrate, under Section 31 of Act 26 of 1891, for refusing lo 
return to his employer! Tb was slated that the Protector made no 
investigations into the man’s complaints that he was unable to work 
on account of the injury to his hand, and that he had, on a 
previous occasion, attempted fo commit suicide, So the man made 
two altempts on his life and threatened another if he were taken 
hack to his employer | . 
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(2) On the 16th July, 1906, an indentured Indian woman, 
named Dundhir Khulsam, charged Mrs, Robinson, wife of the 
afore-mentioned T', B. Robinson, in the Umlazi Cont, wilh assault, 
Tt would seem that, Lhe woman had repeatedly gone to the Protector, 
together with another woman, to complain of ill-ngage on the part 
of her employer, ‘I. B. Robinson. On each occasion, she had 
declined to return, when ordered to do so, and had heen dealb with 
under Section 31 of Act 25 of 1891, On the last ocension, on being 
taken back to the house of her employer, his wife brutally attacked 
her, beating the unfortunate woman with her fist Npon the fave, 
knocking her down, and kicking her. This evidenco was given by 
the Kaffir inessenger who was detailed lo return the woman to her 
employer. The defence was one of ‘not guilty”, yel, when asked 
whether she wished to give evidence on her own behalf, subject to 
crows-examination, or Lo call any witnesses, the accused declined to 
do so, The writer was present in Court on the oceasion in question, 
The whole demeanour of the acctsed and her husband was charaeter- 
ised by enllous indiffereuce. Neither accused nor her husband (who 
was charged with assault upon a second woman) was arraigned in 
the dock, but both were accommodated with sents at the tnble, ased 
by practitioners, facing the Magistrate, The latter made no comment 
upon the case, but inflicted upon the female accused a fine of £1, 
No alternative of imprisonment was imposed, 

The indentured Indian, Ragavalu, for attempti ng lo put an end 
to an intolerable existence, was sentenced to fwurteen days’ hard 
labour, meaning a loss of 14 days’ wages, and the cost of return to 
his employer, Jor the first refusal to return, he was fined nearly av 
month’s wages, with the alternative of imprisonment with hard 
labour, The Europeau woman, proved guilty of ashooking and un- 
provoked assault, was fined £1, without any altornalive of imprison- 
ment, The inequality of the punishment will searecly hear comment, 

(3) During September of 1906, before Mr, TLodson, in the 
Durban Court, at the instance, on Lhis occasion, of the Protector, a 
charge of assault was preferred ngainal a Europe named 
G. Allsch. ‘The complainant was an Indian named Ginganna. Ut 
was stated in evidence that, heenuse the complainant had not got the 
food for the cows ready, accused had struck him and thrown him (o 
the ground, where he had act his dog on to the complainant, who 
was severely bitlen about the arms and back, Tfe showed marks of 
severe handling. The accused man pleaded “ nob guilly ", adding 
that he did not see the dog bite the complainant, hut the evidence 
galled by him in his defence did not supporl his statement, ‘he 
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Magistrate found the accused guilty of the assault, adding that he 
was satisfied, from the evidence of witnesses, both for the prosecution 
and the defence, that the accused was present when the dog bit the 
complainant, In fining the accused thirty shillings, the Magistrate 
said that “ these Indians were constuntly conving te the Court, etther 
as complainants in asawult eases against thei envployors, a aa 
deserters on cecount of alleged oruelty anc ill-treatment Ly their 
masters, This sort of thing must be stopped.” The paltry fine ins 
flicted, however, was not likely to do very much to stop “this sort 
of thing.” 

(4) On February 7, 1907, an employer named Warner 
appeared before My. Brunton Warner in the Durban Criminal 
Court, charged with assaulting an indentured Indian, The 
Magistrate said that “his experience with the Indians wag that, 
af these indentured men had not the protection of the luw, thein life 
would not be worth living.” Ile imposed the nominal fine of £ 1, 
warning the accused that, on any future occasion of a similar nature, 
he would be severely dealt with, 

(6) The following startling report appeared in an issue of 
The Tinves of Natal of March, 1907. The case is known as the 
Thornville Junction Case : 


For somo timo an inquiry hag beon procendliig at tho Umgeni Court, regard- 
ing complaints mado by coollos of ill-troatmont, and oven tories, by tivo tarmor's, 
Meaava. Loasks, sonior and junior, who raside near Thornyillo junction, Jithorto, 
wo havo not published avon tho have charge, awing to the difleulty the authovitios 
might havo oxpovioncad in gatting the coolios to mako any sort of atatomont, thoy 
heing in mortal foar of thoir mastors. In tuot, thoy could hardly bo induced to any 
anything, unlosg a promigo was mado that nothing should be divulged, wali) tho 
inquiry way complated. 'Lho inquiry hag now ronshod its conclusion, Mr, Bartor, 
tho Assistant Mogiatrate, has instruoted to hand the papers and his opinion upan 
tho ovidangs bo the Protector of Immigrants, whoso buainoss it is to decide whathor 
the Loaaks evo fib and propor porsona to have Indians in thoir employ, and aso 
whothar action should be taken in tho matter, 


‘Thoro was a vast quantity of ovidonee given by the Indians, tho goneral alloga- 
tion boing, stmmarisod, that tho two Europeans had beon eruel to them, on the 
geommd that thoy had not dono suiftciont work, wo of the Indians are stated to 
haveleen tortured by being cooped up in a bow for varying periods, The boain 
question ta seid te be ata fect long, one-cnd-a-half feet wide, and one foot ceep, 
Ono Indinn allogos that he twas Kept in the bow for eight days without food, while 
anolhor said that ho was kept thovo for 48 hours without food. In the latter anas 
tho Indian allogos that dorturs of a peculiarly acute and disgusting nature wao 
practised upon him, the details of tehich cannot with decency be given. The 
other Indians alloge minor acts of oruolty and opprossion. ‘Tho dofence put 
forward by tha two Lonsks ia a gonoral denial. In the oyidonco giyon by thom, 
they admit that there ie a bow on the premises such as the Indiane allege they 
were tortured in. 

‘Lhore is anothor phago of tho onse in whiols allogations wore made of tho Tonska 
voaiating tho Tmmigration OMoor whon doaling with the caso, This has now boon 
dvopped by the authorities in view of nn oxprossion of regvat by the Lensks af the 
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in it....,.At the close of the inquiry there was a repetition of the 
Mikcatp ormeienesd carly on in tho cage in rogard to tho fear of tha Indians 
to‘face their maaters. After tho inquiry, the Indians weve marshalled, preparatory 
to being sent back to their employers, They again exprossed great fonr, stating 
that they would prefer to owl their throats rather than go back to the Feaska, 
Ultimately, they veturned to duty, one, however, boing lodgod in the gaol, 


Apparently, the Protector, upon investigation, was satisfied of 
the truth of the allegations, for the writer is informed that the 
Tieasks have been deprived of their labourers, and that they will 


never have any more assigned to them, 
(6) The Ladysmith Gazette, during August, 1907, published 


the following : 

Another of those unpleasant incidents occurred recently, at the Rumanay 
Colliories,## Wossel’s Nek, Natal, in which 2 European foreman waa alleged to havo 
ill-treated an indentured Indian employed as a‘ pick boy.’ Tho case was brought 
before the Ladyamith Police Court, on the 13th inat, The complainant, Debi Singh, 
said that the acaused assaulted him one Tuesday in July. Tho Doputy-Pro- 
teotor of Indians visited the Collicries, and secured witness’ complaint, Witness waa 
vory ill at the time, as he was suffering from the offects of the assault. Noylo had 
éaught him by the shirt, knocked him down with a stick (striking two severo blows on 
the back), and then kicked him, Witness was still under treatment, and showed signa 
of injuricy, He was kicked on a sor leg, which bocame-much worse by tho lattov 
injury. Witness was emptying a truak and was working as woll as he conld, whon 
Noyle ordered him to be quick and, not being satisfied with his work, he than com- 
mnifted tha assault, which was witnessed by ‘Limul and Moolehamd (ais), Indians, 
Before tha visit of the Deputy Proteator, witness waa ill from tha assault; and 
asked for treatment, which was refused. Tho Deputy-Protoctor, however, ordered 
his removal to a Hospital in Ladysmith, which was done, 

The Olerlr of the Pence said that the assault was admitted, and tt waa fov 
His Worship to decide whother..,...ié was of such a nature as to cause removal 
of the complainant to the Lospitel and fdetontion thoro for somo weokd, 
Defendant had failed to ostablish that there was anothor cause than tho assault... 
His Worship,,,had no doubt that defendant nasaulted him (complainant) by 
hitting and kicking him. Defondant had every opportunity of scaling vollof of tho 
Court, who would have scon that tho complainant would have heen punished if 
his disobedience had been proved. It was objectionable for native (kalfiv) indunns 
to be placed in charge of Indians, and Collliories and other omployora should 
heed this, Thore was an uncertainty ns to the extent of tho injuriow; “in tha 
absence, therefore, of medical testimony, he would lake a mild view of the 
mascult and impose a fine of £2 10s.” 


A very mild view to take! Commenting upon this ease, the 
Ladyemith Gazette said : 


Some weeks ago, wo hinted that ab an onrly dute, wo would bo onabled 
to reveal some cages that have ocaurred on somo Coliferiog in this Division,,,...I0 oue 
instance an induna hea been found guilty of Ikicking a coolio, and thevo isa chinrga 
pending againat a Sirdar for assault,..,..Wo aro of opinion that subjoct meer 
should be treated firmly, but that they should also bo treated morelfully. 


‘ (7) In May of 1908, 117 indentured Indians, belonging to 
the above Collieries, were brought before the Magistrate al Ladysmith, 
on a charge of desertion, They alleged ill-treatment, and shortage 


* A notoriona Mine, 
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of rations. Even were they able to substantinte their complaints, they 
were liable to two months’ imprisonment with hard labour, undér 
Section 101 of Act 25 of 1891 ! ‘ 


(8) On the 6th October, 1908, an awful story of brutality 
was revealed. Let Zhe Zimes of Natal tell it: 


“Tn tho City Court, on tho 6th instant, before Mr, Hime, J. L, Armitage 
was charged with assaulting an Indian who was in his employ on Soptembor Ih, 
Acouaad..,..,...pleaded not guilty, Complainant,‘ who had beon proviously 
convicted for assaulting My, Armitago’s wifo, stated that he was brought up 
from Durban by a mesgongor to the accused’s house, Tho rccused asked him 
who told him to assault his wife, and knocked him down, jumped on hig 
shoulders, and cut the lobe of his right car of with a pooket-kenife, Whon ho 
had done this, ho put some medicine on, and bandaged it up, Witness 
admitted thet the accused anid that ho did it asa means of having the man 
arrested anywhere, Dy. Ward said that about an inch and a quarter had beer 
cut of’ the lobe of his car, Ib,..,..had disfigured him for life..,..,'2ho defence was 
practically that the Government allowed the outling of aheap's cars, and the 
compliant was no better than a sheep, Ue would also beable to have him 
arrested, 

His Worship, in giving judgment, mado some vory strong romavks, and 
found tho accused guilty, Ho said thet if ho had his own way, ho would havo 
gont tho accused to the highost Court of the land, boforea Judgo and Jury, and 
thove the Judge could say what ponatty would bo most Attingin sucha case, ‘Tho 
neaused scomed to have had tho idea in his head that, as the Government 
allowed tho owtting of sheop’s cars, he could do tho same to a human 
boing who was pieced undor his care and protection, Tho adcused roomed 
fully prepared to commit the act, for ho had taken with him a sharp pon-knifo, 
ointmont and dvogsing, Wie Worship was horrified to think that a person 
having ohnrgo of human holngs could do such a thing, Me did not think 
that Mr, Armnilage was a fll man lo have Indians in his charge, Ho 
wars bound to flnd that thoro was no justifoation for the action that had been 
takon by tho acouacd, Lho poor man had been disfigured for ‘tito, and Mr, 
Armitage hid como boforo the Court and elnssified the Indian with n whoop, « Hi 
Worship had somo hesitation in coming to a dociaion as to the pounlty hi 
wotld infllot. If ho was aatisfed that the aeaused’s mind had been olday and 
right on that day, ho would hava no hesitation in sonding him to gaol without 
tho option of paying o fino, Ilo was satisied that tha nacusod’s mind must 
have boon unhinged through on agsaulé the complainunt had committed on 
tho acousod’s wife some months before, If that sort of thing was ulowed to go 
on, Indians ‘in the employ of white peopla would not bo sate with thoir lives, 
Mis worship hopod that tho ponalty lo wag about to inflict would bo a warning 
to othor employers, Tho accused was fined £20, with the alternative of ono 
month's imprisonmont [the yveporé docs not say whether with or without hard 
laboti'}.....itho accused war given till next morning to pay tho fino........Lhe 
Proscautor pub in two previous convictions for naanult against the accused, 


Obviously, the Magistrate did not err on the gide of severity, 
and it is noticeable, in most of these cases, how every possible excuse 
is advanced for the brutality of employers accused of asgault. ‘I'he 
penalty is usually quite disproportionate to the offence, whether 
Jfuropeans or Indians he the accused. But too often, it appears that 
there is one law for the European employer and another for the 
Indian employee, . ; 
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> On the 17th November, the unfortunate victim, Manawar, sued 
Armitage civilly for damages to the amount of £ 280, 


Tho Magistrate, says the Limes of Natal, said that tho defendant's wife haa 
been assaulted by the plaintiff, and he had been punished for it. Ho rocoived 
six months’ imprisonment with hard Inbour, and was sonteneod to reavivo a 
flogging of twenty lashes, Defendant acemed very anxious to havo, tho boy whipped, 
and applied to several peraons to be allowed to sco the flogging adminigtored 
waeeProvotation had to bo considered, but he could not find that thore had 
heen any, [¢ was something that the defendant had intended todo, aud ho had 
marked the man for life, By what ho could see, ib was vindictive iotnliation 
‘ia +.Plaintiff was entitled to compensation, and His Worship thought that £ 10 


(vith costs) was ample, 

Armitage appeared to think that the Criminal Magistrate had 

done him an injustice, for he appealed to the Supreme Court, which, 
of course, dimissed his appeal. In giving the decision of the Court, 
the Chief Justice said (vide Zimes of Natal) that: 
; ' Ono of the objactions to the decision of tho Magistrate was that tho Magistrate 
was projudiced.,,,..]is Lordship was disposed to think that tho Magiatrate, having 
ragard to the circumstances of the case, might have imposed a groater ponalty, 
He must have taken into consideration that the appellant's wife had boon assaulted, 
No could not, therofore, hays beon Rremudicad. Ilia Lordship thought that it waa 
unfortunate that the Indian should have to return to hia master, ag ho thought 
that a transfer might have been possible. It was diffloulé to undorstand that tho 
relations between the Indian and his master, after what had occurred, could bo 
of a cordial nature......,.Jf he (the appellant) had killed tho Indian, ho would 
have been tried for murder and found guilty of murder, The appollant, too, had 
stated that he looked upon the man as nothing botter than a sheep...., Ho (the 
Magistrate) would have been justified in imposing greater penalty. 

One is glad to place it on record that Mr. Armitage, who re- 
gards indentured Indians as ‘no beiter than sheep,” is no longor 
permitted to have them placed under his “ care and protection,” 

(9) The Natal Meroury, of the early part of March last, re- 
corded the case of an Indian, indentured to the Natal Government 
Railways, one of the Jargest employers of indentured Jabour in the 
Colony, who appeared before a Magistrate charged with absenting 
-bintself from work, ‘Ihe accused had just completed a term of 
imprisonment on the same charge, and, on coming out, he was 
ordered to go to Weenen Lo work, but he refused, saying: “T like 
breaking stones much better than working on the Natal Government 
Railways.” ‘There was, obviously, no question of the man’s desire to 
‘shirk work, He was quite prepared, as he had already done, to 
break stones in gaol, a not very varied or easy occupation, but he 
appenred to prefer it to performing the simpler task with which the 
Natal Government provided him during the statutory nine hours Le- 
tween surtrise and sunset of each woking day, In any other country 
than Natal, so remarkable an occurrence could nol, have passed with- 
gut comment, In Natal, however, the incident appears to have been 
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so commonplace as nol to have excited the slightest suspicion that all 
was not well under ihe best of all possible employers, If the happy 
man, who preferred breaking stones in gaol to working for the Natal 
Government Railways, hurt the feelings of the Railway Adininislra- 
tion, at least he paid a generous tiibute to the prison authorities ! 

(10) Zhe Natal Advertiser, during October, 1908, reported a 
case in which a certain Sydney Robinson was charged with assault- 
ing three Indians, named Ramasamy Naidu, Kamatchi, and T. 
Nalasen, at or near the Central Gaol, on the 24th September. ‘I'he 
ense was the oulcome of a refusal on the part of the three 
Indians lo return to their employer, when ordaed to do so, 
An Indian interpreter at the Protector’s office deposed that, on 
the 24th Seplember, after taking the complainant’s depositions, 
there wag a mark across the bridge of Naidoo’s nose, also a mark on 
his arm, In_ his opinion, the mark on the face was caused hy a 
ajambok (rhinocero’s-hide whip). Naidoo had made several com- 
plaints against his master, ‘I'he woman Kamatchi, complained thal 
she had heen brutally struck on her back, A special Indian Constable 
testified that after tho three complainants were discharged from the 
Central Gaol (where they had heen confined for refusing to 1eturn 
to their employer), the woman was stiuck two or three times, 
and the man also, by the accused, wlio was on horseback, ‘The 
woman sereamed loudly upon being struck, ‘The Indian woman, 
who gave evidence, said that she would rather die than go back 
to aceused’s place, She had made up her mind not to go hack, A 
gaol wardor testified that the complainants were unmarked when they 
Teft the gaol. he female vomplainant’s son detailed what had 
happened when his firther and mother Jeft the gaol, and said that 
accused, who was on horseback, struck his mother with a sjambok. 
Le aried oul, and accused struck him also. Accused struck his mother 
five times, and blood flowed from her ear, 

Tor the defence, ib was alleged that the male complainant 
received the mark on the face hy falling down a quarry when drunk, 
and two brothers of the accused and his father, the notorious ‘T. B, 
Robinson, testified tothe tiuth of this, [lb was denied that the 
assaults had been commilted. 

The Magistrate, who declined to believe that the mark was 
eansed as alleged by the defence, 


found that en assault was commilied, This wasn case wherea youth had 
acted upon the impulse of tho moment, as tho result of the peraistont refusal of the 
Indians to work, and to return to their work when ordered, and had struck 
them. Tho fnot that thoy rofused to go back to their work had given grey 
provocation to Robinson Ch buat ho regrotted thet the accused had not, like a may, 
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admitted that he struck the blows..... He (tho Magistrate) fnew the Indians well, 
and knew how aggravating and tantalising they could be. Tho law, howoyor, 
was not vindictive, and ho was not thore to administer it vindiotivoly, and he 


thought the case would be met by cautioning aud discharging accused, Mis 
Worship addressed the Indians, and advised them to go back to their worl, 


This Magistrate (My, Griffin) seemed to feel the need to apolo- 
gise for imposing no penalty upon this young savage. Ilere we have 
T', B, Robinson, bis wife, and a son, all convicted of brutal assaults, 
besides two other sons of the same nature, who haye plainly perjured 
themselves, and yet this Magistrate could calmly talk of his know- 
ledge of “how aggravating and tantalising” Indians could be—~ 
because they refused to return to employers who could not even 
find it in their heats to treat their servants as they would good 
cattle! What hope of justice can an indentured Indian expect 
from such a Magistrate ! 

11, P, D. Simmons, of Mooi River District, had indentured to 
him, in the early part of February, 1909, two Indians, a man named 
Ramasamy, and a woman named Poli. They were living together 
(though not Jawfully manicd) as man and wife, and had two little 
children, one an infant in arms, J*or some reason or other, the 
employer tied the man up toa nail in the wall, and whipped him 
severely, but as his victim conld still wriggle about, he had him tied 
to the raflers of a room and lashed him with a sjambok until he 
himself was overcome with fatigue, and the man’s back was one 
mass of yaw and quivering flesh. Simmons then warned the 
miserable man against laying any complaint against him, threatening 
his life if he did, but in the night, Ramasamy and his family fled to 
the nearest Magistrate and told their tale. The Magistinte took the 
man’s deposition, and then told him to etwin to the estate, pending 
enquiry, Naturally, fearing death ifhe went hack, he and his 
family, by dint of great exertions, finally reached Durban, many 
miles away, where he went to complain to the Protector, ‘ha 
latter inquired if he had made his complaint to the local Magistrate, 
and upon learning that this had been done, declined to interfere, 
Ife oidered the man to retun to his employer, under penalty of 
imprisonment (Section 31). Meanwhile, Simmons had informed 
the police that Ramasamy and Poli had deserted from his estate, and 
the authoities, having traced them to the Protector’s offive, arrested 
{hem there, without demur on that official’s part, ‘They were 
charged before Mr. Warner, in the Darban Court under Section 31 of 
Act 25 of 1891, They complained a third time, bul Lhe Magistrate, 
after telling them that the complaint would be investigated, sent 
them to gaol for seven days for refusing to go back to their employer, 
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‘The wo infants accompanied them {o the prison, (he Protector 
not deeming it necessary to make any provision for them elsewhere. 
At the end of the period of imprisonment, Ramasamy was returned 
undey escort to his employer, but Poli and the two children were taken 
to the Protector’s office, and nothing of them has since been heard, 
As aresult of the local Magistrate’s investigations, Simmons was 
summoned, but, on the rettwn day of the summons, he failed to 
appear, having fled. 

Tlere the facts areplain, Lhe man Ramasamy was cruelly tortured, 
Tle made « complaint to the local Magistrate, who ordered his return 
to his employer, pending investigation, Ife then complained to the 
Protector, who took no notice. He was arrested, and sentenced 
to seven days’ imprisonment with hard labour for “ desertion,” as 
was the woman whom he had taken as his wife, and, asa final 
punishment for daring to protest against being half-killed, he was 
deprived of his wife and family, whom he cannot reclaim, as na legal 
marringe has been regislered, in terms of Section 71 of Act 25 of 
1891, ‘The woman is left to her own resources to bring up her 
two babies, and must almost inevitably lead an immoral life or be 
assigned to live with some man other than the father of her children, 
Replying to a question concerning this case, in the JTouse of 
Commons, Colonel Seely admitted that “ the frets, if true, indicated 
that all the condilions ensuring good treatment of the indentured 
Indians had been transgressed,” 

12, Moorgen Mudaly (116,821) and his wife, Odda Nagi 
(116,838) were indentured to a certain Magistrate. They had 
been in his employ for 34 years, their contracts being as 
field-Inbourers, ‘hey were, however, it is alleged, amployed as 
special servants, he man as cook, waiter, and dhobi, the woman 
as housamaid, nurse, and ironing woman, bul, contrary to the terms 
of the Act, Unoy were only paid the lower wages of field-Inbomeis, 
The man’s hows were from 4 a, M., when he rose to light the fires, 
to noon, when he had a half-hour for his meal, then from 12-30 pat, 
to 6 pw, when he had another half-hour, and from 6-380 p, at. to 
Ovum. The woman's hours were the same, except thal they 
commenced ab G6 aA. at, and ceased al 7 pa. ‘They had two children, 
bub these were not permilted to come on to the employer's premises, 
‘fhe clder child, aged 2} yeme, was tied to a peg in the prrent’s hut 
for safety, till the day’s work was over, and it could receive a little 
attention, When the younger was a week oll, the employor 
insisted upon the mother retuming sto work, bub refused 
to allow her to bring the child with her, T"earing lest the child 
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should starve, the mother gave the child away to another Indian 
to be looked after, but a week later it died of neglect. About the 
middle of June last, the parents went: to the Prolector, in Durban, 
to complain, who ordered them to return to their employer, pending 
investigation. This they refused to do, with the result that they 
were sent before the Durban Magistrate, and they were convicted 
and sentenced under Section 31 and its amendments. The above 
story was told bofore the Magistrate, 

(18) The terms of the Indenture Laws pohibit the separation of 
husband and wife, parents and children, in the allotment of 
Jabomeis to employers. But there is no provision for the prevention 
of separation after allotment, and the following ase indicates how 
an unscrupulous employer can terroise his employees, 

Sornachellan Padiachy and his wife Valiamina were indent~ 
ured to a certain employer, with whom was also a Sirdar named 
Muthiala, Sornachellan and his wife had worked for some six 
months with this employer, when Muthialu began to pay his atten- 
tions to Valiamma, and took every oppotunity of finding fault 
with her husband, ‘The latter eventually complained to his em- 
ployer about the Sirdar’s conduct, but the employer, it is declared, 
ignoring the complaint, thrashed Sornachellan and transferred Him 
to another estale of his, after having again thrashed him for protest~ 
ing, leaving Valiamma to the mercy of the Sirdar, Mathialu, 
Sornachellam and Valiamma were lawfully matried, and the mar- 
viage was registered with the Protector, under Section 71 of the 
Act, Notwithstanding this, some time afterwards, the employer sent 
Mathialu and the woman to the Magistrate's Court, and had Ghem 
registered ag being mariied, Children were horn to Valiamma 
after she lived with Muthialu, At the end of three yeas, Muthialu 
left this employer aud re-indentured, with Valiamma, with another 
European. With the change of employer, the Protector Look excep: 
tion, for the first time, to the registtalion of the “ marriage ” 
between Muthialn and Valiamma, and dnetituted proceedings 
against Valiamma for bigamy! In November, 1907, Valiamma wag 
fined £5 (Rs. 75) for the “offence.” The fine was paid by Muthialu 
who took Valiamma away and continues to live with her, apparently 
with the full knowledge and consent of the authorities. Meanwhile 
the unfortunate Sornachellan bas been robbed of hia wife, whilst, aha 
has been yielded up {o the base passions of the Sirdar, Muthialu 
a es case of David and Bathsheba, ; 

; 14) Kirpasingh (121,710) was indentured to one J. R 
Whitaker, of Estcourt, About the 15th June, 1908, he complain- 
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ed of assault agains his employer, Ie stated that he had asked 
Whitaker for his wages, and that the latter, under protest of pay- 
ment, had taken him into the dining-room and then closed the 
door, Whitaker had then kicked him unmercifully. Kirpasingh 
showed three bad brnises on his legs, but could, naturally, produce 
no witnesses. IIe charged his employer, who was tried. Whitaker, 
who brought three native (Kaffir) servants as witnesses, denied the 
assaull and the case was dismissed, Kirpasingh was then proceeded 
againsl for perjury, and on the evidence of Whitaker and the theo 
native witnesses, he was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with 
hard Inhour, and fifteen lashes. On the Sth October last, he wag 
transferred to the Point Gaol, Durban, and, on the 5th April, 1909, 
was released, Ife then went to the Protector, and asked to be 
transferred to another employer, but he Protector 1efused, ordering 
him to vetwn to Whitaker. Upon his refusal, the Protector pra- 
ceeded against him in the usual way, but the Magistrate, on hearing 
the circumstances, cautioned and discharged him, Ile was, how- 
ever, ordered to be sent back to Whilaker under escort, for which 
he had to pay, 

(16) Chhattrn (114,154), about the same time as Kirpasingh, 
was charged, by the same employer, with assault, Ie was 
sentenced, presumably by the same discriminating Magistrate, to 
six months’ hard labour and 20 lashes, Ue was released about the 
sume time as Kiipasingh, and made a similar request for transfer tp 
the Protector, who dealt with him in the same way, In_ this case, 
however, the man was sentenced to one month’s hard Jabour, and 
then sent back to Whitaker under escort at his own expense, 

(16) On the morning of a certain day, about five years ago, Sangam 
(104,247), Seocharan (104,473) and Naurangsingh, indentured to a 
European amployey, whilst woking in the cane-fields, declared that they 
saw a sirdar, named Ganese, violently assault a fellow: labourer, Janghiy, 
and kill him, ‘hoy immediately reported the matter to the Nnro- 
pean Manager, known to the men as “ Ganee.” The employer came 
to see Janghir in the afternoon, but found him dead, ‘The Sirdar 
wan prosecuted for murder, bub it is alleged that, through powerful 
influences being brought to bear, he was acquitted, The three Indians 
were promptly prosecuted for pejury. During the preliminary 
examination, Naurangsingh died, through sheer frighh at his terrible 
position, ‘he olher two men were sentenced each to five yenra’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, being released about the beginning 
of April Jast. They went to the Protector and asked to be trana- 
ferred Lo some other employer, As before, the Protector refused, 
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hnd ordered them back to their old estate, ‘Chey declined to do so, 
were charged, convicted, sentenced to pry a fine of 108. each or to 
7 days’ hard labour, and were then returned under escort, at thoir 
own cost. 

(17) Rambally (128,349), was indentured to T. B, Robinson, 
of evil repute, His duty was to sell milk at 5d. per bottle when 
the current price was only 4d, Being unable to sell all the milk, 
he returned with what was unsold, when Mrs, Robinson 
threw the milk over him, whilst Robinson himself violently 
assaulted the poor man, injuring his thigh, The man 
managed to crawl away to the barracks, and eventually to the Indian 
Market, in Grey Street, Durban, where he was found in an 
exhausted condition, Dr, Nanji, an Indian Medical Practitioner, 
examined him and certified as to his state, referring hiin to the 
Protector, The latter referred him to the Magistrate of the 
Umlazi Court, to complain, and the man was subsequently sent to 
the Depot Hospital, under the Protector’s charge. Ilere he lay 
for some five or six months, and, abont the end of Iast year, was 
shipped back to India, a cripple, by the Umluet, leaving his wife, 
Gangajalia (128,349), and child behind, unprotected, in the service 
of the same employer. A few days before the assault took place, 
the woman had given birth to the child. She had scarcely been 
convalescent a week, il is said, when Mrs. Robinson dragged her ont 
of bed, stripped her almost naked, threw cold water over her, and 
see her to turn out to work—all this in the presence of a number 

ff other employees, And this family of human fiends is still 
permitted to have “the care and protection” of indentured 
labourers, 

The above seventeen cases cover the short period of three 
years, and they are but a few of those that must have occurred 
in that period, unrepoited, Then again, they would naturally be 
only a small proportion of the actual number of cases of cruelty, 
for it is exceptional for the indentured Indians Lo complain, renlis- 
ing that their complaints are usually disregarded or treated ns 
frivolous and they themselves severely punished ; realising also the 
almost impossibility of getting their fellow-employees, in fenr of 
their lives, to give evidence against the employers, Yel, in nearly 
every case of “desertion” that comes before the Courts, tle 
defence set up is ill-usage by employers. Below isa tabular state~ 
ment of the number of convictions for “ desertion”, under Section 
$1 of Act 25 of 1891 and its additions and amendinents. ‘The figures 
are approximate, and are those of the Durban Courts alone ;— 
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1901 tee tes ve B40 
1902 tee tes we 450 
1003 tee . oy = 620 
1904 _ tee ve 600 
1905 oes ve we 720 
1906 tee vee ve 850 
1907 nee vee soe 100 
1908 fax vee oe: 900 


It will thus be seen that, during eight years, matters have 
steadily been growing worse, the convictions during 1908 being 
nearly three times the number in 1901, 


A Terrible Indictment. 


Below are given extracts from a letter addressed by ao 
correspondent, signing himself “One Who Knows,” to the Natal 


Advertiser, the edilor of which journal says :— 

Woe havo boon asked to publish tho following atatomont by one compotent to 
speak, and of whose bona fides wo have satisfied oursclyos, We have made 
special inquivios into the allegations of ill-treatmont, and havo taken paing to 
congulé official records and have found his charges amply demand tho fullest 
inquiry. His indiotmont .cads ns follows :— 

Thotife of an indontured Indian in Natel—what is it? In many instancosa holl 
upon earth. With regard to tho faw points about tho Indians’ lifo on tho ostates 
whish I wish to bring forward, it is to bo undorstood that I doal with the lfo of the 
actual fold, millaud factory worker, and not the house-servant whoso lot ig usually 
paradise compared with that of the former, and who is ag a rule movo or logs woll 
tronted by his or her omployor, 

Now as to indontured Indian labour from the point of view of one who has 
soon mugh of it, and who tales the view that under she oxisting clroumstances 
of tho Indian Immigration Dopavtment, the prosont stato of tho avornga indenture 
od Indian in Natal is worso than that of slavory, 

‘Lhe Indinn Immigration ‘Trust Board, which Is tho ruling powor of tha 
indentured systom, consista of nt Prosont sovon amployers, tho Protector and one 
Clovornmont nominos, Until tho Jast few months it consisted ontirely of cm- 
ployers, Bofove going any further it cun oasily be seen, whon a matter Tonolieinl 
to the Indians but somowhnt projudiciu to the pockets of the employers ia brought 
forward, how diffiault it must bo for such x mattor to go through. ‘Tho omployor 
innjority is 7 to 2 and human nature is human nature after all, Agnin, tho 
Indian modieal officors undor whose caro the estate Indians are, aro undor the 
Trust Bourd, ‘Chat is, they aro practically, and in somo enses actually, under the 
omployors in their own civclos, Undor the prasont conditions it appears impossible 
to me that an Indian medical offleor can do his duty consoiontiously ard live in 
pores with his employers, Tho Bonrd should not bo constituted ws it is ab prosent 
and the medical officers should be plneed undor Government and be responsible to 
Govornmont and no ono elsa 

Among the abuses pointed out wore :— 

‘Tho subtraction of wages from sick Indians; that is, taking, for example, n 
first-yoar min with the munificent wage of 10s, por month, with porhaps a wife 
and child or ahildren, and furthor supposing, as docs occur, that ho is ill for 
20 days on tho stato, the Od. a day having beon deducted from his pay, ab tho ond 
of that time ho has no wages duo to him and ho must work tho last ton days of the 
month for no wages ab al, and if his wife is not working then the whole of tha 
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family has to liye for a month on the rations of ono man, Employers may deny 
this, but it does ocour, and managors if they cared or davod to do 80 would eorrobo- 
rate the above. [n some cases it ia certain that non-working sick Indians gob uo 
rations aball, Another abuse mentioned was the working uf women with babies in 
the fields, exposed to all weathers, thus tending to promote diacago smong the 
children, Again during tho winter it was the custom on one catato to give no work 
to theses women and of course, no rations or wages; these Women were & fruitful 
soures of trouble in the district, for reasons which need not be mentioned; thoy 
had no money or food and had to get it some way or other, . : 

Another glaving abuse was mentioned, namely, the sending of siok Indians 
into hospital too late for recovery, The denth-rato for ono hospital was 160 
(ahout) from July, 1906, to the end of June, 1907, and among those deaths 20 
(odd) dicd the aame day is admitted, 80 (odd) within 24 hours and 40 (odd) balongod 
to two shiploads of Indians who ought nover to havo loft Caloutte, Let mo 
mention hero again that I know seyeral employers against whom thoro has novor 
beon any word of complaint, and whoso treatment of their Indiana is all that it 
shoald be and more. The calloueness of some employers and managars is appalling; 
they look upon their servants as animals and treat them rather worse 
than such, One manager struck an Indian woman on her side with « heavy atick 
when sho was stooping, and go injured one of her ribs that part of it died, and sho 
suffered for montha and could sot work, 

A Sirdar struck 2 woman on the wrist with his stick and broke ono of the 
bones, incapacitating her from work for weeks, Both these eases wore roportod 
to the estate-owners but apparently nothing wna done to the delinquents, Ono 
Indian complained to the medical officer that he had been knocked down by hia 
mastor and his leg severely injured. Ho was 80 enfeebled by this that ho evontu- 
ally stccumbed to ankylostominsis, Itis only fair to say that tho master was 
summoned but was discharged by the magistrate. 

One man on a certain estute committed suicide—tho story was that ho lad 
hoon 80 ill-treated that ho had nothing lott but to hang himself. An Indian Iny 
ill on thig estate for about a mouth with dysentery and no medical man saw htu, 

- Ile died and a post mortem was held, Tha story was thnt he had boan bo 
unmercitully thrashed a month or 80 before that he had novor recovered and had 
finally succumbed to dysentery. An_ Indian was brought into hospital from tho 
same estate in a dying condition and before donth, and knowing ho would dio ho 
complained of haying had no attention ot all for somo days before tho modical 
officer saw him on tho estate, which he did on the day ho was sont to hospital—tho 
condition in which the madical_ officer found him is’ givon in detail in Uo modieal 
ofticar’a latter of resignation, Inquiries were held on all the threo cases mentioned 
and nothing came of them. As stated, tho Indians are unwilling wilnessos, nnd 
naturally! When I stato hore thet ona manager on this eatate novor wont inlo 
the feld without a revolver, apparently fo protect himself from tho Indiana, ib is 
easy to imagine what sovt of trontment tho Indiang received, ‘This managor has 
ainco loft. A woman ones wont into hospital, © woman who had a sorioty illness 
and asevere operation performed upon her—showing stripes from n whip 
ovating hor thighs and logs,- given, sho said, by hor master, because she could 
not work, ¢ 

One master, I am told, chained and hardenffed ono of his Indiana for somo 
moral offence, ‘fho Indien managed to crawl away af night, and throw himsolf 
into a pond and drowned himsolf, preferring death to his awful lifo in Natal, I am 
told his master wae fined £20. (‘This caso is on tho records,-—Lid., N. A.) 

The medical offteor onea visited an estate and found theroan old man suffering from 
dysentery, and who had had no trettment, he said, for sovoral days, ‘Tho omployova 
begged tho medicat officer to allow them to trent the man at home, urging tho awful 
expense at hospital (Ja, per diem! ), The medical officer allowed,them to da so on 
the understanding that ho should be sent to hospital in a day or two if no better, 

* The next intimation tho medical officer had was that ho was dead, a waok ox 
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‘The medical treatment on the estates is absolutely wrong- the West Indian 
method is tho only one suitable, Some employers fondly imagine thoy cun treat 
every known disease, On one ostato tho death rate of childien was very high 
indeed—often enough the only intimation that the Indian medical officer had 
na to childyen being ill wags the request from the manager for douth certificates. 
As to the medical officer's icporting such eases: he above manager alter 
repented raquosts not to do as ho was doing was reported to the Pratector, with 
the vearlt that the manager mot the medical officer, abused him, and threatened Lo 
sond for him for avory cago of ordinary sickness on his estate, ‘Tha case of tho 
injured leg was veporled to the Protector, and tho Managing-Diveetor of the 
Company went up to the hospital and roundly abused the medical offteer for haying 
dared to report tho onse to the Protector. 

Some omployers prefer women; thoy are inexpensive, can be treated with 
moro impunity than the men, and do guite two-thirds as much wotlk, Another 
plonsing spectacle is to wait by the weighing machines and watch the women 
struggling homo with their heavy loads, and if thoy area few pounds under 
weight down comes tha sjambok on unprotected head and quivering shoulders, 
while a torrent of rbugo is poured out upon them. Somo ovorscers imagino 
they can do nothing with Indians unloss they shout at them, Icannot find 
words to expross my opinion of the present condition of things, J know thir, that 
fov tho average Natalian, or Home-born either, to havo chargo of Indians who avo 
practically completely at his merey is to kill what decent instincts ho had and 
turn him into a crucl and romorseless slaye-dviver, for it is slavery and nothing 
olsc, If may vo argued that many Indians rve-indenturo ; so thoy do, but as a rulo 
chiefly in decontly conducted estates. Another orying ovil is tho working of 
young children in tea factories. Some philanthropist should pay a surprigo visit 
to some fagtoriea and inquire as to the ago of the children worl ing there, ‘tho 
hours of labour—nino hows a day—avo not adhered to. A caso was tried tha 
other day, im which it was proved that tho Indinns were worked mare than 11 
houra a day, Most estutes do the same, On one’ eatato | believe the women used 
to loave thoir barracks about 6 AM, walle three miles through snnd, start worl: 
bofore sunrise, and yet homo aguin afloy dark, too tired to coolt their awn or 
husband's food—too tived to do onything but sleep. At one timo cortain 
eatates nobually deducted from thoir wages the train fave to hospital. 

And now as to the condition of tho Indians whon they land in this country, Owing 
possibly to the non-provision by Governmont of sufficiont inspeatora, Indians 
.do ontor this country with malaria, loprory, plithisis, tuboraulosix, voneronl diseago, 
tnd Inst, but not loast, ankylostomiasia, At ono timo two ahiptonds of Indians 
entered this Colony, of whom, T believe, ® number died in a few months, chiolly 
fromfankylostominsis and its complications, I wondar if the general publi know 
how muny of their Indian cookd and sorsants aro snifering Jrom vonoreal 
disousos. ‘Fhe best remedy for all the foregoing ia fo stop the indentured systom 
altogothor, A more rigorous oxamination should be instituted in Coloutte and 
at Durban. No enses of disoaso should ho allowed to land, ov, if thoy do lind, 
should not bo discharged from the depdt until absolutely cured, I remembor ono 
gage where an EM.O,, riding home from an estate visil, found a littha body of In- 
dinns surrounding the prone form of a young Indian girl, On inquiry it was 
found that sho had that morning loft tho depdt, had travelled some 50 miles 
by train, and thon had struggled along tha road for about asvon miles, and a 
terribly hilly road at that,and had finally collapsed, She was found to be suffering 
from tho most sovera anemia, and sho diod Inter in hospilal —~her end hastened by 
hor sppaliing exertions. Imagine the agony of thab poor girl ay sho struggled along 
tho voad, absolutely unfll For anything but bed, ‘Tho truth ia tho dopdt gols over- 
evowdod, and the anthoritios probwbly did not know how far sho would have to 
wall, 
‘Tho indontured Fndiany should ho taken over by Covarnment Pho Tndian 
medical officers should ba placed undor Covernment and I think ib would be 
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hettov if they wore paid a much higher salary: their presont salavios avo abaurd, 
and that they should do nothing else but estate and hospital work, which would 


make them absolutely independent, 

And not a single one of the above allegations has been serious- 
ly challenged, either by the employers, the Government, or the 
Protector! Nor was any inquiry into them held. 

The'following testimony was given by Mr. M. MacMahon in a 
Madras paper (quoted by the Ion, K, R. Guruswami Aiyar Avargal 
in the Madras Legislative Council, in November, 1906), and corro- 
horated, so far as the incidents of the Umfuli, are concerned, by 


two other European passengers, Messrs, Blamire and Oldack :~- 

Ho spent several months in the Natal sugar estates, and saw evarything 
thore was to see there, and formed his opinion, asa practical planter that ho is. Tn 
those estates (with the exception of somo, where the coolio is treated well), in- 
dentured Indian coolios ave worked from daybreak to nightfall —from four in the 
motning until seven in tho night—and far beyond their onpacity, auch as it is, 
Being quastioned whother they would like to go back to tha ostates, some coolios 
told him *Nevar, Dorai, why, they skin you alive in that placo*—Whon thoy leave 
the coast, the coolies dy not know whevo they then go, and onco they return homo, 
thoy do not lilke to go back to the estates, Tho slavory there under the British flag is 
jndeed worse than the slavery undor the Sultan of Zanzibar. So worked, tito 
cooliea contract all sorts of diseasy, including consumption, and most of thosa 
who survive return home, meio wrecks of humanity, to die, Ceylon planters 
would be shocked if they saw the way theso coolies avo treated. It ta a suprise 
that the authorities in India do nol inquire indo the matter, There have beon 
Commissjons of a kind ; but a Commission of Coylon and Indian plantora should 
seo how the indentured coolies are treated there, Tho way thoso coolies, about 
O53in number, with more than 200 invalids amongst them, wero pagked homo 
on board the ss. Umfuli, a vessel of loss than 2,300 tons, was », disgrace 
to civilisation, They wero huddled together—mon, women, and ohildron— 
without any separation of soves. Somo of tho invalids woro in 1 pitiable condi- 
tion and ought never to have been allowed to leave tho hospital, The best that was 
in them having been taken out of thom, they wore packed home to dio, Aiong 
the invalids, thera were eases of monsles, hori-bovi, consumption, and Joprosy, 
There was no room for propor isolation and thoso required to he isolated wore 
placed—mon, women, and childron, all huddled together--in two bonts swung 
over the deck, Even lepers wore mixed up with the vost, How thoy Hved in 
thore he gould not imagine, As a fact, fourteen deaths ocaurred on the 
voynge, 
These statements, as to the Um/fuli, were at first denied, 


Then the Madras Government discovered that the lmigration laws 
of India did not provide for the contro! of ships containing 
“ vyeturned ” emigrants, Finally, the Protector of Indian Immi- 
grants for Natal said, in his Report for the year 1906 : 

Complaints as regards treatment of Indians on tho veturn journey avo rave; 
but ou this occasion, the ag. Umfuli, sailing on the 26th Septomber, 1906, did envy 
more prssengors than are allowed by the regulations, owing fo an errorin the sur- 
uey of the ship. But ro harm occurred, and no complaint was made by the 
emigrants (1/1), 

*Tho Report of tho Calentta Protecter of Emigrants, for 1908, shows that, 
of 383 emigrants who had been under indanture aud who had so-indentured, 220 
pad come from Natal, and of these only £7 wore prepared to return to that Colony 
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whe Protector on Ilimself. 


Let us now hear what the Protector has to say for his Deparl- 
ment, The following extracts are from the Report for 1906 :— 


As a gonerat rule the Indians aro undonbtedly well treated, I suy, a genoral 
rulo, for, on ono ov two of the lnrgor estates, matters have not beon antisfactory, 
and, as a vosult of official inquiries, the treatment accorded has }ean reported 
against, The inqurics have dono good, and the death vate on one of the estates 
has fallen from 30 per 1000 to 14, | Ml-troatmont admitted.] 

It ia surprising how many (of tho Irbourors) are turning oul usoleas, and for 
tho obvious reason that they were not the labouing class in India, and hence wero 
quite unfitted for labour, [Tndiseriminate recruiting.) 

In soma instances (during tho Natal native rebellion) the European employ- 
ora were ordered away from their estates by the military authorities, and yet the 
Indians stayed and went on with their work, and it is evident therefore, that the 
rebels had uo serious antipathy to,the Indians; and, tothe credit of the Indians, it 
ahould bo recorded that, on the whole, they acted in a very orderly manner, 
[Considoring that thoy were totally unarmed and unprotected.) 

For tho third year in succession, L have to draw attention to tho Appoint- 
mont of the Indian Medical Officers by « Board representing only omployers of 
Indians, ‘Chis is obviously unfair to Indians on tho estates. ‘That they may bo 
onanrod tho best treatmont to which they aro ontitled, tho Indian Medical OMeers 
alfould not be subject in any way to the influonce of omployers, hut bo frea to act 
ag they think best, I write strongly on this point, becauso it is when tho employer 
domincors over tho Indian Medical OfMlcor that tho Indian suffers, and a prominent 
anse has como to my notico during the year, 


The Report for the year 1907 contains the following ; 


The avorago savings declared hy the adult Indians (returning to India) 
for the following yenrs was as under: 


£4 a, 
1004 tee oe «= 16-7 6 
1905 se ou « 1116 0 
1006 ane toe we I 210 
1907 ase a ig 9 BORD 


Tho doavonsed savings for tho year avo chilly duo to tho fab that only 73 
Indians andar tho old Aat returned during the year, 'Theso old Act Fadituia who, 
on nn average, hind renided, intho Colony fev Tf years, had much more ReOpO 
for making money than tha Indiana under indontuie, As oll these Indians have 
now retuned, or otherwise forfeited their feo passage rights, future ship ments 
will deul ouly with Indians under Act 17, 1805, | These are subject to the £3 
annual licence if they romain in Natal without ro-indontiing,] 

Minployors bogin inereasingly to realize that, charging Useir Indians hofore 
tho Magistvate for every trivial offenco, is noither wise policy nov good either 
for Indian ov amployor, A good man is often apoilt thereby, while impvison- 
mont, isnot regarded asa punishment by a bad man, ct diddle wore aympalhy 
on some eatetes, nud belter results would aceruo,” 

I think ff objectionable to a cortain oxtent for eniployors to retain monies, 
at tho roquoat of indentured Indians in their employ, and who afterwards com- 
plain that their wages hive nol been paid them, 

T have nota little sympathy with those omployers who aro saddled with 
Indiana who will not worl, Moro thana feir proportion of this class have been 
introduced Iately,.....8uch peoplo are a test of good management on tho part 
of an omployer, On one ostato, by hamouring them and by judicious und sym- 
pathetic handling, the employer in time will perhapa mnke fair servants ont of 
most of them; whilst on tho adjoining ostnte, divectly trouble arises, they ave 
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handled severely and taken before the Magistrate or oven imprisoned, a aourga 
which too often only aggravates the evil, 

Although there is an improvement as regards ligonces (£8) duo by the 
women, there will always be tho greatest difficulty in scouring payments from 
them, and it may reasonably be surmised that at least 50 per cont, will never bo 
in a position to pay, L ; 

Naturally, only tho Medical Officers become cognisant of many matters 
affecting the medical treatment of the Indians undor their envo, and unless the 
eases of neglect are brought to my notice, the employers continuo to bo anrcloas 
and the Indians suffor accordingly ; and, in my opinion the high death-rate among 
indentured Indians working on the Coust Districts of Natal, ia due tn no amatt 
deyvee to this state of cfairs. Thisia an olomentary Josson in human nature, 
To carvy out their dutios sotisfactorily, tho Medical OMeers should be absolutely 
independent of the omployer. In view therefore, of this unsatiafactory state of 
things, T have usked for no reports from the Medical Officers Sor the year, 

The overwhelming majority of a Board so constituted (the Indian Immigra- 
tion Trust Board of Natal is composed of seven employers, as against the Protector 
and one other Government nommnec) naturally views inatters from the standpoint 
of the employer, and the Pratector is placed thereby in a vory invidioua position, 
especially as the Indian Medical Officers avo under its control, ‘Z2 20 other Colony, 
introducing Indian Immigrants, is there any such Board of employers, and Tam 
strongly of opinion that such q constituted Bocrd should not in any way have 
any power to deal with, or im any way influence, the treatment of the indan- 
tured Indians in the Colony, 

A married man who lenses, say, 4 acres of land for cultivation, has to pa 
for licences (under Act 17 of 1895) and rent at lenst £9 per annum, monthly in 
advance. With a bad season, therefore, it is almost impossible for him to make 
a acanty living, Henge, many are indenturing to scoure a ri he of a free paasayo 
to India, and thus about 50 er cent. of those completing thot indentures ave re- 
indentuving or returning to India, Unless, therefore, different conditions ariae, 
the free population will probably decrease youn by yeu, : 

In addition to wages, Immigrants avo provided with ations, lodgings, medical 
attendance, and medicine free of chargo. 

Maximum wage for adult malo, 14s, per month, 
Minimua ,, 4, yyy 108. 


hoon 
Average yon yy gy 
Maximum ,, 1 women Fe oy ” 
Minimum ,, ” ” 58. " 
Average yyy Ba yy 


Under tho provisions of Act 17, 1895, tho Wages to ho paid to Indians who yo- 
indenture is a matter of arrangomont, and the mivimum is; for mala adults, 16°, 
up to 20s,, and the women, one-half of the man, 


The Protector’s Report for 1908 is a somewhat more human 


document, It contains the following :— 

{t onnnot bo impressed too seriously on emplo ers, the nacossity for const 
daily oversight of their Indians, and thatthoir surroundings alould. ho vaptinne 
thoroughly sanitary condition, ‘This, besides improving the general hoalth of the 
Andiong, will provide the employer with moro labour from the same number of 

NGA, 

Tho question of the denth-rate amongst women aud hildron i ron 
diffioult one, and will proLably have to bo dal with bofora a rey 

Act 42 (of 1905) was specially passed to givo Indians tho powor to yogain 
tho right they had lost toa freo return passage fo India, and it was antioiprted 
that a large proportion would avail themselvos of tho privilege thus secured, but 
the returns nbove do not show that this waa the veal reason actuating many of 
them to become indentuved Indiang again, ’ 
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OF the Indians who lofé in April, 1907, for Lobito Bay under contract with 
Meesrs, Griffiths and Co., the Railway Contractors, and refurned during the your 
[the contracts wore for tive yes} 658 wore domiciled and landed in Natal and 
{18 veturnod to India, 


[Note :—I6 is not stated how many mon and women wont to Lobito Bay and 
how many died there, ] 


‘The women on somo of tho minos avo not compelled to worl, and are givon 
half rations, thosc who do so being usually employed on the sareens 


Overwork, whioh is continually cropping up, is far too common, 


Sundry complaints have bean mado as regards tho yunlity of food snpplicd, 
espocially rico, and, owing to the onhanced price, this staple articla has been 
imported from Madagasoar and olsewhore, and trouble has ensued therefrom, as 
apecial treatment ia requived in its ecoking, [Note-—Madagascar rice ia the moat 
inferior quality imported into South Africn.] 

Complaints of non-regular payment of wages have been more frequont than 
usu, the commercial depression being largely the cause. 

Tho assistance given me by tho Inspector, who was appointed Ist February, 
1908, has been vory honeftcial, especially in ennbling me to have complaints inquired 
into promptly and to have more extendad and mova frequont visite mado, visity which 
aro go necessary in dealing with 9 eluys of pooplo who aro often alraid to stato 
their grievance by ronson of tho long-doforred visits of offlcinkk making the usual 
inapeation, 

“" Suitablo work for indoutured women is a question which haa been 
ongaging my attontion, Tho Law 25, 1891, provides: ‘That the asaignmontof females 
and younger porsons shall be only for such variotion of Iubour as Buch femulos or 
youngor persons avo fitted for,’ Cutting cano or lilting bundles of eano to tracha and 
waggons and feeding cane-rollors with cvne is not, in my opinion, thokind of work 
women should be forced to do, and on ¢his point I am practically supported by ail 
the Indinn Modical Officers who weve consulted on it from a medical point of view, 
J also addvessed 2 civeular letter to tho Protectors of tho various Celonios intraduc- 
ing indonturad Indiang, and [vom replies, in ub loost fave inatancor, | gather that 
women aro not forced to do any work. In Demarara, thin is the anso as rogards can- 
cutting, &a., aud tho Tmmigration Agont-Conoral slates that the lendaney in that 
Colony is to aver boar in mind that! the woman is the complement of tho mu’. In 
Wiji tho medical tostimony coingides with that of Natal, and this deseviplion of work 
is seldom givon to womon..., 7 hope in time to have thia aystem of fovecd labour 
by women abolishad. [Quory: Whore the women «we nob related to tho man, whet 
in to be their occupation P} 


Tho avorngo savings doclaved by tho adult Indiana for tha your 1908, were 
£8 10a, 100. 

Anothar sign of tho growing diMeulty of living experienced by tho Mreo Indians 
aubjoot to the yonrly Jiconco of £3 (thovo introduced since J85), in the faeb that 
man and women re-indenture themselves and often with arrears of lieoness to pay, 
This remark applies to 1,104 mon and 426 womon A good proportion may bo 
oxpocted, after completing thoir fur thar sevvieo of two yoars, to avail themaolves of 
their regained right to a froo roturn passngs Lo Indin; bud se fer Tineline to think 
that most of them re-tndenture from sheer vecessily, and nol from chotee or any 
notion of proapeative rights...... Ta most anges, too, thoso women are nol compalled 
to work, [Quory: What do thoy do, whon unmarvied or olherwise unrelated to the 
male Tmmigrants 2] And thoy largely retained their frosdom, without tho inouhus 
of licences to pay or uncertainty ax regards means of subsistence, 


From evidence, they cortainly have one ready means of subsist- 
ence permitted them, and the Profector’s Reporls, year by year, show 
asleady spread of venercal discase amongst the indentured [ndians, 

7 
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So much then, for the Protector on himself, Natal Indians con- 
cur completely with the Ifon, K. R, Guruswami Aiyar, who: urged, in 
1906, that an officer should be allocated, from the Indian Civil Service, 
or a high native Indian officer, to Natal as Protector of Indian Immi- 
grants, and that the Government of India should periodically recall 
that officer into service in India, sending another in his stead. 
Better still, reform the system away altogether, The Nulal Adver- 


tiser, last September, wrote as follows :— : 

We do not hesitate to say that the Indian Immigration Laws, if thoy do not 
yoduca indentured Inbour to a form of slavery, ab least establigh conditions fou 
more nearly approximating £0 servilo conditions than did those which tho Bri- 
tish Parlinmené and people rejected in tho case of tho Rand Chinoyo, They ave 
inequitable and disproportionate in thow incidevee on employer and employed ; 
they convert actions on tho part of the employed, which are not criminal 
offences, into criminal olfences ; thoy pretond to establish safoguarda for tho om- 
ployed, which avo not sufeguards; they are unduly rostrictive of the liborty of the 


individual, 

The game paper has described the system as bad “ in principle, 
bad in practice,” 

Stop the System ! . 

On the 29th August, 1908, 9 Mass Meeting of Natal Indians 
carried unaniinously the following Resolution : 

That this Mass Meeting ot Natal Hvitish Indians strongly uvgoa tho atoppago 
of indentured Indian immigration to Natal, under the present atate ot tha law, 
which reduces indentured labour to a form of slavery. 

Tast year, too, the Natal Indian community petitioned 
Parliament for the stoppage of contract Jabour introduced from Tndin, 
There lias, lately, been a recrudescence of the movement to secure 
the termination of contracts in India, rather than bring the system 
to an end, A Commission is now sitting on the whole question of 
indentured immigration, and will, probably, urge some euch Kolution 
of the problem, possibly even offering guarantees for the removal of 
certain disabilities that at present weigh heavily upon the free 
Indian community, particularly the trading class, But tho 
Indians in Natal will never consent to this. ‘They have no selfish 
object to serve in urging a termination of the present system, 
They consider it to be bad in itself, apart altogether from inany of 
its conditions. But it is fel; that even the existing system is 
infinitely better than one whereunder indentures should heeome 
terminable outside the borders of the Colony. It is fell that the 
proposers of the scheme are not only unaware of the condilions 
of life that obtain in India, but are content to regard the 
Indian labourer as a machine, from which the lash ounce of 
work is to le ruthlessly extracted, and which may then 
be “ serappetl” with other ontworn instruments of labour, This 
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altitude of mind would preclude the. covenanted Jabourer from 
securing, at the end of his contract, the wherewithal to remunerate 
himeel{ for his five years’ heavy labour in the service of an alien 
master, nba miserable wage. 1t is possible for a male indentured 
labourer to save al the end of his five yenrs’ contract, a maximam 
amount of £36, supposing that he has not spenta penny of his 
wages in the meantime on food (to eke out his scanty rations, 
especially if he have children, and his wife’s time is engaged in 
attending them and cooking his meals, she consequently getting no 
pay or rations), clothing, medicine (for he prefers his native drugs), 
religious purposes, or the many other needs that demand salisfie~ 
tion, aud has had noba single penny deducted in fines, or for 
sickness, or for any other reason. As we have seen from the Protect- 
or’s Reports, the average declared savings for ex-indenftwed Indians 
leaving for India amounted, in 1908, to the paltry sum of £8 10s, 
10d, as against £16 17s, Gd. in 1904, and thal this low figure 
is expected to be perpetuated in Lhe fature, ‘’o return to India, with 
a sum of £36, after an absenco of five years, would be hard enough, 
but to go back with a miserable amount of £8 10s. is an 
impossibility, even if to this sum he added another £4 (based upon 
the figures, given in the 1908 Report of the Protector of Emigrants, 
Calentla, for the four years, 1905—08) remitted to India by money- 
order—and the Natal Protector shows that, though Indians have 
the advantage of a free retwrn passage to India, they do not 
avail themselves of the privilege, seeking re-indenture (upon the 
estales where good treatment is known to he given) instead. 

To commence life afresh, too, landing at Madras with £8 10s. 
in his pocket is an awful prospect for a man who has spent the 
best five years of his life working for another, having learnt little of 
enterprise or initiative, having degenerated through lack of moral, 
religious, and social restraints, carrying with him, probably, 
the germs of disease, if not already strongly atlacked by it, and 
heing but partially acquainted with a method of cultivation which 
may, however, serve him in no slead whatever in his native land, 
This keenly felt that it wouid be in the highest degree inhuman 
to repatriate those who have, so far as it was possible to them, 
added to the Colony’s wealth, and made it habilable and productive. 
Such a policy would savour of ungenerosity and ingratitude, 

It stands to the good name of Natal, however, (hat one of her 
public men twenty years ago protested agains whal may he called 
the squeczed orange policy, Mr. James 2, Saunders, a member 
of the Natal Commission on Indian hnmigration, in 1887, said: 
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Though the Commission has made norecommondation on the subject of pais 
ing a law to force Indians back to India at the expiration of their term of sorvice 
unlegs they renew their indentures, I wish to express my strong condemnation of 
any such idea, and feel convinced that many who now advocate tho plen, whon 
they realise what it means, will reject it as enorgetically asl do, Stop Indian 
immigration and face the reaults, but do not try to do what I can show is # groat 
wrong, What is it hut taking the best of our servants (the good as well as the 
bad) and then refusing them the enjoyment of their reward? Forcing thom back 
if we could, but cannot) when their best days have been pent for our bonellt...., 
Shylock-like, taking the pound of flesh, nnd Bhylock-like, wo may rely on its moct- 
ing Shylock’s roward. Stop Indian immigration if you will; if thoro are not onough 
wnoceupied houses now, empty more by clearing out Arabs and Indians who Hvo in 
thom, and who nda to the productive and consuming powor of a less than hnlf- 
peopled country......But force men off at the end of their term of sorvico—this tho 
Colony cannot do—and | urge on it not to diseredit a fair namo by trying, 


As to the debt that the Colony owes these patient, long-suffering 
people, let the Natal Merowry speak : 


In 1860, when the Indians weve frst introduced, tho main anxiety in the minda 
of the pooplo there was that they would go buck to India whon their in- 
dentures were completed, and Mr. J, R. Saunders, who was one of the membeorgy 
of the Indian Immigrants Commission of 1884, in the courso of his report, suid: 
“TE wo look back to 1859, wo shall find that the assured promise of Indian labow 
resulted inan immediate vise of revenue, which inareased four-fold within « Low 
years——meohanics, who could not got away and woro carning fivo shillings a day and 
loss, found their wages more than doubled, and progress gave onoomagoment to 
every one, fyom tho Berg to the sev.” ‘The Colony was in diro straits in thoso 
days’ The Revenue was only about £4 per head of the white population, wherons 
now ibis nonrer £40 ....,... If we mean totake up tho matter in vont earnost, we 
nust be prepared to do away with indentured labour altogether ;....,, bub, what 
ever wo do, we must act justly, and remember that a cortain numboyr of Indians 
have heen hora and brought up in tho Colony and that it is tho only country they 
know and the only home they have. 


A noble appeal, surely! ‘The Indian community of Natal has 
much bo be grateful for to the principal organs of the Natal Press, 
My, TE. Neame says* :—- 


"Indian coolies work the sugar and ton estates of tho Const; Indiana dovolop 
the eoal-mines ; Indians porform an inereasing xhavo of the work ontho farms; for 
tho farmers, who at firat viewed them with distrust, aro now as anxious to rotnin 
them as the planters, Sinca the advent of coalie Inbour, the white population hus 
more than doubled, the value of land has increased, tha cost of living has gono 
down, Ibis the Indien coolio who gives Natal the cheap fruit and vegotablos 
whioh ave the envy of the Transvanl, who has brought undor high ouitivation 
large tracts which, but for his presence, would to-day bo barren, Tho Umbilo 
Valley, near Durban (recently swept by the flood), and some of the land near 
Mavitaburg, boav testimony to his industry, Mv, Maurice 8, Evans, M. L, Au, of 
Durban, who is now heading a movement for the cogantion of indontured coolio 
-lebour, admitted in a little bookt he wrote somo time ago, that tho Indian is a better 
cultivator than the Kuffir, that he is steady, thrifty, aud law-abiding, 


As receutly as the 15th of July, 1908, Sir Liege Hulett, M.L.A., 
reminded an attentive audience in the Natal Legislative Assembly 








* Lhe Asiatic Danger in the Colonies; pp. 16-17, 
t Problems of Production in Nalul, by Mauvico 8, Evany, M. Ty, A. 
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how, prior to the introduction of the Indian coolie, fields had heen 
planted and erops had ripened and rolted on the ground for want of 
labour, and how, in spite of the faet that no gold-fields then existed 
to draw off the native Iabour-supply, it was found impossible to 
obtain an adequate service, : 

“The condition of the Colony," hecontinued, * before the importation of Indian 
Inbour was one of gloom, it was one that then and there threatened to oxtinguish 
the vitulity of the country and it was only by the Governmont assisting the importa- 
tion of labour that the country begun at once to revive. The Const had heen 
turned into one of the most prosporons parts of South Africa, ‘They could not 
find in the whole of the Cape and tha ‘Fransvanl what could be found on the const 
of Natal—10,000 acres of land in one plot and in ono crop—and that was ontivoly 
due to the importation of Indians...,.,...Durban was absolutely built up on tho 
Indian population.” 

The Indian Community desires that the system of importing 
indentured Jabour from India shall cease at the earliest possible 
moment. It holds that the system is unfair fo Huropean, Indian, 
and aboriginal native alike, It is unfair to the Muropean, 
because ita inevitable tendency is fo sap his manhood, make him 
cillows to the human needs of the labourers, dependent upon the 
wealth-creating power of these, rather than upon his own energy and 

ingenuity, and intolerant towards the Indians as a race, It is unjust 
* to the Indian population, because, even from an economic point of 
view, it is disasLrous Lo their welfare to introduce the competition of 
this protected labour against the free labour of the non-indentured 
dndians (many of whom are starving), thereby reducing the rate of 
remuneration, and, in proportion, lowering the standard of living, 
Moreover, the constant State-aided introduction of this clasa of 
immigration is a political danger to the resident and independent 
Indian community, as the Tatler is always liable to the popular 
charge of endenvouring to flood the Colony and South Africa with fresh 
immigrants from Asia, a statement of intention on the part of the 
Indians that is entirely lacking in foundation, for, from purely selfish 
reasons, and because they recognise the intensity of race prejudice 
in the sub-continent, they have long ago assented to the restriction 
of future Indian immigrants to those who are able to pase the tests 
of the general Immigration Laws of the varioua Colonies. Natal, 
whilst closing the front-door upon Asiatic immigration, opens 
the back-door for its further artificial introduction, contrary to the 
wishes of the whole Indian community, and is thus adding to the 
intensity of popular prejudice exisling against Indians all over 
Sonth Africa, thus preventing the removal of disabilities weighing 
heavily upon the resident Indian population, and imposed only 
because of Lhe fear of an Asiatic invasion drawn from this source, 
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The £3 Annual Tax. 

Take, for example, the £3 annual licence exacted from ull 
ex-indentured men and women who have been introduced into the 
Colony under contracts of labouv by virtue of Ack 17 of 1896, they 
not having re-indentured or availed themselves of the free return 
passage to India, From every such ex-indentared male of IG years 
and upwards and from every such ex-indentured female of 13 years 
and upwards (including their descendants), payment of this annnal 
tax is required. ‘The tax was, of course, imposed with the object of 
either compelling time-expired Indians and their families to return to 
India or else to re-indenture, for Natal abhors a free Indian almost 
as much as (theoretically, atleast) it abhors sin, ‘These results 
have certainly, to some extent, been obtained, bul they are not the 
only effects of the Act. Take the case of a man with a wife and 
family, the eldest of whom is a girl of 13 yeais. The Lotal annual 
taxation of that family from Uhis‘source, apart from the poll-tax (C1), 
and before a single penny cav be earned for food, clothing, rent, 
medicine, or household necessaries, is £9, the average monthly wave * 
ofa free Indian Jabourer being twenty to twenty-five shillings a 
month, In large numbers of cases, the people are too poor to pay 
the tax, and as a consequence, men frequently desert their 
families, whom they can no longer support. They can secure no 
employment wherehy they may acetunulate the amount of the 
tax, for employers, forgetting that they may dednet ib from the 
monthly wages, refuse to risk the penalties that apply to those 
who otherwise employ an Indian that cannol produce his licence- 
receipt, The man must accordingly starve, livea life of grime, or 
sell his liberty by ve-indenturing, In the case of the women, they 
are often almost driven fo lead an immoral life, whether they re- 
main technically free or return to the estales {0 earn their miser= 
able pittance (in ways that the Protector barely hints at), and 
the effect upon their children, especiaily the female children, inay 
be better imagined than described, ere is a typical ense of how 
five free Indian women were brought hefore the Qrimtnal Magis- 
trate, in Durban, charged with failing to comply wilh a previous 
order of the Court respecting payment of the £3 tax, They stated 
that they were unable to pay, owing to employers’ refusing to em- 
ploy them without their current licence-receipl, Some had been 
sick ; others said that, although their hushands were workiug, they 
could not live and support their families, hecause they lind to pay 
the £3 tax and also the £1 poll-tax, They were sent Lo paol, for 
contempt of the order of the Court, for one month each with hard 
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labour, Now, the understanding with the Indian Government was 
that the tax should be recovered by civil process, But the cases 
are taken by the Criminal Magistrate. In 1 civil process, by the 
common law of Sonth Africa, a Lusband must ordinarily be cited with 
his wife, and le may then aver that his wife, earning no money, bub 
being wholly occupied in her honsehold duties, is quite unable to 
procure the wherewithal to pay the amount due. ‘The Magistrate 
in the case of a summons for civil imprisonment, will then make no 
order on the summons; but, if anoider be made, it is for sinall 
payments at regular intervals, failing which, simple imprisonment 
for a Jimited period at the creditor's expense, the undergoing of 
which sentence absolves the debtor from all further obligation to pay. 
Yet these five wretched women were liable to constant re-narrest and 
re-jmprisonment, until they paid. the blood-money exacted by the 
Government as the price of their “freedom.” 


In August last, a petition was addressed by some 400 free 
Indians (men and women), liable to pay the £3 tax annually, to the 
Legislative Assembly of Natal, Amongst other things, it set forth 
the following : 

At tho time of thoiv eugagoment for indontwed sorvieo in thia Colony, thoy 
wore not {uly aequainted with tho terms of their agreement, noither wore thoy 
nwiv'e of the havdships and disabilitios they would have to undergo hore as indon- 
tured ov free [ndians, : 

Your potitionora’ position while under indenguro is 50 misorable and tho necos- 
navion of life hore ave su dear, that your petitioners avo virtually unable cither to save 
any sium in order Lo anable thom to go back to their country alter the oxpiry of 
thoi indontuvos, ov to pay tho £3 tax, should they ahooxo to romain in this Colony 
after giving the bost years of their lives under indonture, 

Owing to rigorous onforcomant of this Act, your potitioners labour wndor in- 
tolovable diffigultios, which dvivo somo of thom to tho commission of griminal 
offences, 

‘Tho onforcomont of this iniquitous morsure on mon ia cruel onough, but to 
onfores Kuch » Measure on women, who depend more or loys on the proteation of 
mon, ix unprecedented and contrary to Ml the pringiples of justice, and quite ro- 
pugnant to the British idea of freedom and liberty. 

Your potitionors yonture to quote tho oase of tho Indian woman who waa 
recently sentenced to imprisonment by the Mngistvate at Slangor, for fniluve to pay 
this very tex and who had her hair aut off. 

[Nofe:—Tho Natal Government have since inséruated that no Indian fomala 
prisonor is to have her hairy out off save on the instructions of tho prison Medient 
OMeor.] 

The following petition was addressed last September to the Natal 
Parliament hy the Natal Indian Women’s Association :— 

We rogard with great shame and sorvow that womon who aro in default of pay- 
ment ara sentenced to imprisonment, and tho very dread of being marched up to 
the Conrt and the gaol is enough to numb their intellect and ennao terror; to 
eseapo trom whieh the aforesaid Act foatera in Lhem a temptation fo burtor their 
fomalo modeaty und virtyo, 
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The aforeyaid Act has been a souree of breaking up many homo, alionating 
the fection of husband and wife, besiden separating child from mother 

There is no precedent in the legislation of any other country under the Bri- 
tish flag where Women are taxed for the privilege of living with their husbands 
or under the protection of their natural guardians. 

The state of squalor in which thore unhappy people are 
compelled to live, who just manage to scrape together the annual 
tax, offers an admirable medium for the propagation of such 
diseases as malaria, ankylostomiasis, tuberculosis, enteriv, and 
dysentery, and it is no doubt largely due to the depression and 
low vitality caused by these diseases, as well as by finaneial worry, 
that the greater number of suicides amongst the “ free” Indian 
population of Natal occur; for though the suicide-rate amongst, 
them is only approximately half as high as amongst the indentured 
Indians, it is still five times as high as it is, on the average, Lhrough- 
out India, And that these people are in severe financial straits, 
chiefly on account of the heavy incidence of this taxation, Dr, 
Charles Banks, Indian Protector of Emigrants, in his lash report on 
Emigration from Calcutta to British and Foreign Colonies, shows 
that the average savings of the vestdent Indian immigrants in the 
several Colonies, during the years 1906 aud 1907, as far as could he 
ascertained, were as follows: 


1906. 1007, 

Loa. da Le a a, 
Demarara ves 118 6 119 9 
‘Trinidad ns ko 8 1 2 8 
Mauritius oe 5 3 6 418 2 
Natal iis 1 6 8 1 1 2 
Fiji aa Ol 7 010 8 
Jamaica sh 415 10 d lt 8 
Surinam fie 1 8 6 1 6 10 


The figures include, in the case of Demarara, Mauritius, Jamaican, 
and Surinam (but net the other territories) the valne of Inuded 
property in the possession of immigrants, whilst (he Fiji figures are 
incomplete. But the cost of living is much smaller everywhere than 
in Natal, 

The Lobito Buy Scandal, 


A faither indication of financial stress amongst the “ free” 
Indian population was the Lohito Bay scandal, Faced with starvation, 
‘and dreading imprisonment for non-payment of the annual licence, 
many were induced to agree to work on the Bengnella Railway, in 
Portuguese West Africa, For a month hefoye consent to this could 
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he obtained from the Indian and Imperial) Government, some 
thousands of them were fed and housed by the contractors, 
Contracts were entered into, most of the Indians undoubtedly 
believing that they would be allowed to return to Natal, One of the 
clauses of the contracts read; ‘And the said contractors undertake at 
the expiry of this Contract, or any renewal thereof entered into with 
the Immigrant, to return him, his wife, and family to the Colony of 
Natal, free of all cost to the Immigrant.” 16 was stated 
by the Mutal Merowry that some 2,000 (others said 3,000) labourers 
und their families were despatched to Lobito Bay. The contracts 
included provisions to the effect that money that was owing 
to the Natal Government, in the shape of licence-fees and 
arrears of taxation, was to be paid over to the authorities 
In instalments, and deducted from the monthly wages. From 
the Protector’s Report, it is learnt that, of a minimum of 2,000, 
who left Natal in March, 1907, 658 returned to Natal, and 
948 were prohibited from returning and sent to India, about 
a‘year later, making a total of returned Indians of 1,606. Thus 
20 per cent, of the indentured men and women were officially unac- 
counted for. What had happened to them ? The following statement 
was made Lo, and published in, the Natal Advertiser, four months after 
the first, shipment left for Lobito Bay aud it has never heen 
seriously impugned :— 

The Indians who wont from Natal to Lobito Bay gob sufflcions rations inthe 
away of vico, dhol, and ult, but there is not sufflciont water, ‘Thoy aro gasping 
fov wator, ‘hay got only a pinta day cach, somotimos only hull a piit, and ofton 
not qnough to fill a condonsed milk tin, 

Tspokoto tho hoad sirdar, namod Rungasammy, and to anothor sivdar, named 
Ramsammy, and they told mo that most of tho Indians who went! from Durban 
had oither died or aloarad off to Damevaland, “hose who have gone away are tho 
hacholors, bub the greater part of the deficioncy is accounted tor by deaths, OF 
tho 1,268 Indians despataled from hora only 700 vemain, ‘Chey die from want 
of water and fover, I do nol know what fever it is; it is loa, and nob 
malaria, 

I raw ono Indian lying inn tont in a dying condition, and it looked as 
if he could not live another five or aix hours. Hig body was  awolle 
wp, As goon as ho saw mon ho aried oub foobly, ‘Give mo a drop of 
water,’ Isaid that I had no wator, and that 1 waa a strangor thore, Phd 
men ave sntisiied with the work and with the rations, bub tho gront 
coniplaint is the want of water, To look at, the water which these poor men drink 
is niga and lear, but to the touch it ia aticky and oily. ‘hose Indiang aro right 
away ahead of tho rnil-ond, and ave engaged clearing bush and lovelling tho ground, 
Wator is carvied on camels from tho railhoad to whore theao poople are workings 

T anw Mr. Groom, one of the whito bosses, and asked him for a job, bubhe 
gould not give me one, Ho gave mo a letter to the manager for Griffiths and 
Co., buthe also could do nothing for me, saying all the places wave filled up, £ did 
not want to go on labouring work, but to remain af Lobito Bay. I did not 
gather, vom any white mean up there anything as to the conditions of these 
Indians, My information was detived from tho sivdars and from tho Indiana 
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themselves, Indian labourers wore crying out for water, and before they could he 
issued with their share they have to’ get tickots signed by a sirdar, ‘Choy any, 
-*How are wa to live with this little drop of water, Wo have not had a wash 
since we loft Natel.” The women were all arying, too; their olothos aro in 
Althy ditty condition, and thoy are infested with swarma of Mics. I did not 
hear the woman say anything about their relations being dend. \ 

1 Twent to Lobito Bay to seek work and did not got it I arrived at 
Lobito Bay on June 2, and I saw those poor people on June 8, ten miles off 
tho railhoad, remaining with thom o dey and a night, Thoy gave mo lottors to 
tring to Durban, ag they complain that former lettera addyesacd here havo 
never reached their destination, When I was thoro, thore wors ono hundred 
tents formerly oceupied by Indians who had either died oy cloned, I mado 
actual inquiries on the spot regarding medical attendance, and found that 
there was no doctor to attend to cases of illness, 

Indian Opinion, for the 14th March, 1908, contained the 
following corroboration from some of the returned men : 

The water they had to find themselves by digging, Largo numbers wove 
smitten with sickness, which caused thobody to swell, and produced sores; tho 
xeturned men say that half the people died during tho first three months, During 
the whole eleven months they were at work, nota tent nor a hunt of any sind 
‘waa, provided for them, Those who could, erected small huts of wood and grasa 
for themselves; others simply toalt shelter under a friendly treo and trusted to 
God for protection from lions, tigers, and other wild bensts which prowlod about 
the neighbourhood, As, after each month or 80, the camp had to be shifted ta 
a distant place, the huts which they had made became useless, Whon the mon 
complained, it ia alleged that flogging with a sjambok (rhinoceros-hide whip) 
jas vesovted to, and that one died under this treatment......A numbor of thelr 
companions havo been detained on the boat by the Immigration Dopartmont, 
who willnot accept their domicile certifleates, bocause thoy have not tho two 
thumb impreasion imprinted on them. ‘Lhe reason why theso cortiflentes did not 
boar these impressions was, so their companiong state, becanso, at tha timo of 
leaving Durban for Lobito Bay last yeur, soveral wore hurried on to the hont 
at the Inst moment. 

The Indian National Progressive Association addressed a letter 
to the Natal Indian Congress, still further corroborating the above 
allegations, stating that large numbers of the Indians, who had 
gone to TLobito Bay, had died of beri-beri, dysentery, and fever, The 
letter continues ; 


The soanty rations served out were not sufficient to keep body 
and soul togethor.. ...Owing to the scaraity of food (wa aro informad) some had 
gold their childven to the Dutch and Portugueas farmers and otherg had loft tholrs 
to wander about, 

‘The Natal Indian Congress took the matter up, and a number 
of the principal Indians in Natal, through the courtesy of the officials 
of the Immigration Depariment, saw the men who were heing de- 
tained, The men complained bitterly that, although many of them 
were of over ten years’ standing in the Colony, they were being sent 
to India against their will, They were said to have stated that 
they would have to starve in India, as they had little or no cash 
with them, and they knew India Jess than ihey did Natal, There 
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were over 390 of them restricted. Of these, 373 embarked for 
Calcutta or Madras by the SS. Oongella, The Congress immediately 
cabled tothe Imperial Government, protesting against the deportation 
of men without inquiry, who claimed domicile in Natal, -Ab the 
same time, they made representations to the Natal Government; who 
denied that the men were domiciled (without giving any valid rea~ 
son for their denial), adding that “although some of the Indians 
would no doubt have remained in the Colony if they had been allow~ 
ed to do so, yet: the Protector knows of no serious objections on the 
part of the Indians to their being sent back to their own country (!!).” 
Apparently, however, the Natal Government began to feel uneasy 
as to their position, for, when the next batch of Indians, returned 
from Lobito Bay, were restricted from entering the Colony, the 
Principal Immigration Restriction Officer refused an application from 
the President of tha Natal Indian Congress, representing the, Indian 
community of the Colony to see the interned men, in the following 


naive terms : » 

«+ I bog to acknowledge the receipt of your Icttor of tho 7th inst, 
and to confirm tho roply I gave ovor the telophono to Mr, 33, Mahomed on Saturday 
morning, viz,, that the position of the Indiana now interned atthe Bluff was recoiys 
ing tho onvoful attontion of the Protector of Indian Immigrants and of this Depart- 
ment, and that in the interests of the people themselvce it was conatdered ine 
eupudient to open the compound to visitors, 


There the matter rested, and nothing further has been publicly 
known of it beyond the fact that some hundreds of men, whe could 
never have been removed from Natal, their second home, had they 
remained there, and who understood that they would certainly he 
able to return when they agreed to go to Tobito Bay, were, against 
their will, penniless and friendless, sent back to India, without being 
given the opportunity of proving their domicile, turned out of he 
country of their adoption on a flimsy pretext, after having suffered 
ugonies in T.obito Bay, after having been drained of the last penny 
owing to the Natal Government, and being refused the opportunity 
of consulting with the leaders of the Natal Indian community as to 
their legal position, Thus, the Colony of Natal got rid of at least 
1,500 of its Indian population, partly by death, partly by deporta- 
tion, because the poor wretches could not pay the dead-weight of 
taxation that was attached to them as the price of freedom! TLow 
heavy is the responsibility of the Government of India for agreeing 
to the imposition of this premium upon slavery ! 

From what has already been snid, it is plain that, if the 
Natal Government were to abolish the use of indentured labour, 
there would yet be a plentiful and cheap supply of Indian labour for 
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the estates, farms, miner, and public services, derived from the 
free Indian population, the bulk of which is ever on the verge of 
Starvation, Costs of labour would be reduced by a reduction in 
the cost of recruiting, supporting a large immigration staff, and 
maintaining expensive quarantine establishments. And, with a 
higher rate of pay, better housing and diet, and a_ greater regard 
for the human needs of the employees, ié is obvious that Natal would 
benefit by a greater degree of labour efficiency, a better output 
of energy, and an augmented production, phenomena that have 
followed a more libera! Iabour policy all the world over—even on 
those estates in Natal where the best treatment is accorded io 
the labourers. 

The Natal Indian community feel so keenly on the subject, 
that they have petitioned the Government to stop the system imme- 
diately. ‘They will never consent to purchase the removal ofa 
single disability for the trading class, who can, to some extent, 
protect themselves, at a cost so heavy to their unforlumate brethren, 
who are victimised, not so much by any particular cireuinstance ‘or 
series of circumstances of their employment, nor even by the employ~ 
ment itself, but by the very nature of the relations that must inevi- 
tably tend to establish themselves under this system between 
employer and employed. The writer las dealt very lengthily-—he 
trusts not too lengthily—with the question of indentured Indian 
immigration into Natal, largely because he holds it, to bean Im- 
perial scandal second only in importance, in South Africa, to the 
treatment of the Transvaal Indians, with the tacit, even if without 
the open, knowledge and consent of the Imperial Government, Ife, 
hopes that the foregoing exposé will assist in removing a dark blot 
from the Empire’s eseutcheon, 


Lhe Franchise—Political and Municipal. 


Having now dealt with matters affecting tthe very exist- 
 enee of the Natal Indian community, the remaining grievances 
dre, in comparison, of minor, hut, nevertheless, of considerablo im- 
portance. ‘I'he first of these is the question ofthe franchise, politi- 
-tal and municipal, Under the general franchise Jaw of Natal 
priot to 1896, Indians enjoyed political franchise rights on an 
equal footing with their European fellow-colonists, ‘The franchise 
requirements were the ownership of immovable property worth 250 
or payment of nn annual rental of £10, In 1894, there were, on the 
official voters’ roll, 9,309 Europeans, and 251 Indians, of whom 203 
were living at the lime,’the populations being then approximately 
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equal, ‘Thus, the European vole was, in that year, 38 times as 
strong as the Indian vote, Yet the Natal Government (it ‘will 
presently he seen for what reasons) pretended to believe that there 
was areal danger of the European vole being swamped by the 
Indian. Accordingly, they introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly a Bill-disfranchising all Asiatics save those whose names 
were already righlly contained on any voters’ ligt, the preamble 
of the Bill asserting that the Asiatics (z.¢, the British Indians) 
were not acquainted with elective representative institutions, This 
was of course, a direct attack upon Indians as a race, and because 
of the racial taint in this legislation, the Indian community vigor- 
ously opposed it, memorialising the Natal, Indian, and [mperial 
Governments, 

In communicating the Ilome Government's decision to the 
Governor of Natal, Mr. Chamberlain observed ; : 


Your Ministors will not bo unpropared to learn that a moasure of this swooping 
natuve is vegavded by Mor Majesty’s Government as opon to the vory gravest 
objection, It draws no distinction hetween allons and subjects of Hor Majesty, or 
hetweon tho most ignorant and most ontightened of the Natives of India, I need 
not remind you that among tho Intter class there ave to he found gentlemen whoso 
position and attainmonts fully qualify them for all the duties and privileges of 
citizenship, and you must boawarothatin two casos within the Inst fow years the 
cloctors of important constituencios in this country havo considoved Indian gentlo- 
mon worthy, nob merely to oxorciao the franchise, but to represont thom in the 
House of Commons, 

Asa result the Act was recalled and replaced by one declar- 
ing that: f 

No porsona shall bo qualified to have thelr namos iserted in any list of 
olestoraé who (not boing of Kuvopoan origin) ave natives or doxcandants in tho 
malo line of natives of countrios which have not hitherto possessed olective 
yoprosontative institutious founded on tho Parliamontary fanchise, unless thoy 
shall flvst obtain an ordor from tho Govornor-in-Coungil, exempting thom from 
the operation of tha Act. \ : 

IL also exempted from its operation those persons whose names 
were rightly contained in any existing voters’ list. The measure, 
having been previously submitted to My, Chamberlain, was approved 
by him and passed, and, notwithslanding further protest on the part 
of the Natal Indians, was acceptel by the Imperial Government, 
and has ever since heen laid in the Colony, The Act, though 
oslensibly, like the Jater Licencing Act of the Colony, of general 
application, was specially intended Lo be directed against the British 
Indian Colonists, who were thus disfranchised, even though born in 
the Colony and knowing no other home, living in European fashion, 
speaking Muglish as their mother tongue, barristers, doctors, and 
teachers alike, : 
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What the Natal Mercury, the then Government organ, thought 
of the measure at the time may be gathered from the following 
extract from its issue of the 5th March, 1896: 


Tho fact of the matter is that, apart from numbers altogothor, tho aupe- 
rior race will always hold tho reina of Governmont, Wo avo inalinod to the 
belief, therefore, that the danger of the Indian vote swamping tho Euvopoan is 
a chimerical one, We do not considor the danger of boing swamped is at all 
a likely one, as past exporienco has proved that the elnga of Indians coming 
here, a8 arule, do not concern themsolyea xbout the franchise, and, further, 
that tho majority of them donot oven possose the small proporty qualifleation 


required, 

But the real reason for this racial disqvalification was enun- 

ciated in the same journal, some five weeks later, as follows : 

Rightly or wrongly, justly or unjustly, a strong fooling oxists among the 
Europeans in South Aftica, and especially in the two Republics againat, Indians 
or any other Asiatics being allowed an umostricted right to tho franchise, The 
Indian argument, of course, is that there is only one Indian to every 88 Euro- 
pean soters on the poll at present with tho open franchiae, and that the danger 
anticipated is imaginary, Perhaps it is, but we have to deal withit as if tt 
were a veal danger, not altogother, as we hava explained, becauso of ouv viows, 
but because of the views awe know to be strongly held by the vest of the Bugro- 
peans in thecountry. We do not want isolation ayain under the far greater und 
more fatal ban of being a semt-Asiatic country, ont of toch and out of har- 
mony with the other European Governments of the country, 

Thus, we observe, even as early ag 1896, the cloven hoof of 
the Transvaal, and we maik the baleful influence of that dark land 
upon the welfare of British Indians, elsewhere in South and Mast 
Africa, later emphasised by the attempt of Natal to copy Lord Milner’s 
misgnided effort to enforce his famous Bazaar Notice; by the 
successful inducement of Natal unlawfully to prevent ‘ransvaal 
Indians from Janding at Durban on their way back to their homes 
from India; by the equally successful inclucement of the Portuguese 
Province of Mozambique to illegally deport to India domiciled ‘Trans- 
vaal Indians pushed over the Portuguese border by ‘lransvaal 
policemen ; by the imitation on the part of Southern Rhodesia of the 
hateful Registration Law of the Transvaal, with even worse additions; 
by the attempt of the South African settlers in Nairobi, British 
Enst Afvica, to drive out the Indians from the ILighlands of that 
territory ; und by an attempt, on the part of the commercial classes 
of German East Aftica, similarly to get rid of Indian traders who 
have made Gernian East Alvica a commercial possibility, and who ag 
Herr Dernberg, the German Colonial Secretary, has admitted, are a 
valuable asset to Germany's Colonial Empire, 

The Limes (London), at this period, even went so far as to 
challenge the statement that the Indian iu India had no franchise, 
saying the argument that he has no franchise whatever in Indio 
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was inconsistent with the facts, But the goal of the Colony has never 
heen merely disfranchisement of the Indian. Jt; has been pre~ 
pared to go the length of his absolute extinction, at least as a free 
man, IIe may be, perhaps, allowed to Jead a dog's life, indentured 
on an estate, and, provided he is content to remain a pariah, a social 
outcast, without a desire to aspire higher, he will be tolerated 
hy the mass of his fellow-colonists, Natal does not want freedom 
for its Indian population ; Natal Indians must be kept in bondage 
fiom the cradle to the grave, 

British Indians in South Afrien have never sought political 
power; but they have always asserted their equal right to the political 
franchise, provided they were otherwise qualified, Where, however, 
they are admitted to the political franchise, as at the Cape, recognis- 
ing the intensity of European opposition, they have refrained, as a 
rule, from exercising their electoral privileges, on the principle that 
it is ever better to let sleeping dogs lie, 

Whilst, however, by a grave stretch of language, it might con- 
eeivably be found justifiable to exclude British Indians in Natal fiom 
the political franchise, there can be no doubt that there is absolutely 
no juatification for the attempt that is now being made to deprive 
them of the Municipal fianchise. Indeed, the late Sir John Robin- 
son and Mr, Escomhe, formerly Premiers of Natal, expressly promised 
the Indian community that their municipal ynivileges would never 
be taken away from them, Foy no one could truthfully say that 
Indians in India had no municipal privileges, Mr. M, C, Anglia, 
for inslance, one of the Joint-Ionorary Secretaries of the Natal In- 
dian Congress, was himself, at one time, a Municipal Councillor of 
Rander, in the Surat District, Yob in the Municipal Laws Consoli- 
dation Bill, passed by the Natal Pailiament, in 1906, there isa 
deliberate effort to deprive the Indian citizens of Natal of all power 
and voice in the conduet of the munjeipal affairs of the Colony, And 
the attempt has been made insidiously, By a cunningly devised 
trick to disarm criticisin, Section 22 (¢) of the Bill deprives of the 
Municipal franchise all who are not exempt fiom the liabilities 
imposed by Taw 8 of 1896—that is to sny, any person politi- 
cally disfranchised was to be municipally  disfranchised also | 
It was actually sought to connect, in the public mind, politi- 
eal and municipal disabilities, and, hy confusing public opinion, 
to go back upon the pledges, given in the Natal Parliament ten 
years before, by the two most piominent statesmen of the Colony, 

A. petition was immediately addressed hy the Natal Indian 
Congress to Lord Elgin, protesting against the propased measure, and 
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pointing’out that niany ‘Indians in Natal made large annual contri- 
butions to the municipal exchequer of the Colony. Lord Klgin, some 
months afterwards, and consequent upon correspondence ‘vith the 
Government of India, addressed a despatch to the Governor of Natal, 
containing the following further objections to the Bull : 


Sections 200—206 of the Bill, which re-enact tho provisions of Taw No, 2t 
of 1888, provide for tho registration of membors of ungivilised vaaos, which term is 
defined in section 7 ag including all bavbarous or semi-barbarous races and all Indiana 
introduced as indentured labourers, not actually under indentare, and their 
descendants, woless their status is above thut of labourers, or domestia sorvnnts, 
This definition, ij may be noted, goes beyond the law of 1888, in inaluding 
descandants of indentured Indians, ‘ha Government of India aro anxious thal 
those sections should not apply to Indiana.. If, ag T gathor, this is tha only 
part of the Bill which affects those who under the definition in section 7, 
sub-seation (7), of ‘uncivilised races’, that dofinition could bo amonded by tho 
omiaaion of the words relating to Indians, and thus the gviovance, which, ovon if tt 
were only « sentimental one, is vary keenly felt in India, avising from the alnaniii- 
cation of sumeof His Majesty's Indian subjacts with ' barbarous or gomi-barbarons 
yageg’, would ho removed... . Tho Government of India further desire 
that the disabilities imposed on Indiaus by section 182 (37 and 38) and 
xeotion 208 of tho Bill, may be removed ov'mitigated. Tho term ‘coloured porsgns’ 
agcording to section 7 (6) of tha Bill, inaludos ‘coolio,’ and, a8 your Ministers ave 
aware, that word is frequently used in South Afvica nan gonoral tovm, inclading 
all Agiatios of whatover standing. Tho Svovetary of State for Indian onnnot but 
rogard the subjection of rospeotabla natives of India to tho dograding rostvictions 
of soctions 182 (87 and 38) and 208 of tho Bill as indofonsiblo, and, indaed, I 
gathor from your telegram of the 20th January that your Ministovs, in propos- 
ing the Bill, dia not contemplate the oxtension of the operation of thoro provisions 
to parsons of superior class ; 

[fi is remarkeble that Colonial Ministers, in their dealings with the 
Imperial Government, never “contemplate the extension of the opera 
tion of these provisions,” yet subsequent Ministries find it con- 
venient to ignore previous protestations, and actually do extend © the 
operation of these provisions” when a suilable opportunily offers t |] 

and that, in practice, tho word ‘coolia’ is not so interpreted, Thera remnina, 
however, the fact that, as indicated in. my predecessor's doapatch, No. LOL of tha 
Oth Decombar, the definition of the word is not clo, and cannot bind tho Courts 
not to give it tho mora axtended meaning, 


Throughout the despatch, it is Lord Morley and the (tovern- 
ment of India speaking, and not Lord Elgin, and itis now known 
that the Imperial Government are prepared, without a word of con- 
snitation with the Natal Indian community, to snorifice the 
Indian Municipal franchise, if the Natal Government are prepared 
to make the above alterations and to amend the Licensing Law of 
the Colony, giving the right of appeal, on matters of faol, to the 
Supreme Court. This the Natal Government have so far declined 1o 
do, and the Bill is accordingly indefinitely hung up. But the point to 
be considered is that the Imperial Government are at any time pre~ 
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pared to bargain away some of the most valned public rights of the 
Natal Indians without reference to their views in any way, ‘The 
Natal Indinn community has emphatically protested against this 
attitude on the part of the Imperial Government, pointing out that 
the two matters—the municipal franchise and the right of appeal 
under the Licensing aw—are entirely independent of cach other, 
and that each should be dealt with on ils own merils, It declines 
to accept a compromise of this nature, and refuses to purchase ona 
act of justice at the cost ofan addilioneal act of injustice, ‘That they 
consider lo he the policy of robbing Peter to pay Vaul, with which 
they refuse to have anything to do, Can any honourable man say 
aught against them for adopting so disin(erested a standpoint ? 


Indian Bducation in Nutal. 


Kdueation among the childyen of the indentured Indians is 
almost non-existent, No provision is made for it in the indenture 
Inws of Lhe Colony. Ifere and there a humane employer offers 
rations lo the children of his labourers, conditionally upon their 
attendance ab the clementary education classes thal he provides, 
Bul these cases are exceptional, though they do credit. to the kindly 
thought of the employers concerned. 

The history of education amongst the  non-indentured 
Indian population of Natal is a very painful one, Prior to 
the year 1899, the Public Schools of the Colony were open 
to all, wilhoul any distinction whatever as to race, Tn that 
year, however, Sir Henry Bale (he has been dubbed “ Balto 
the Conscienlions””), who was then Attorney-(reneral and Minister of 
Fadueation, and is now Chief Justice, with a view to carrying out the 
colour-policy of the Government of the day, of which he was a member, 
stopped Indian children from going to the Public Schools attended hy 
European children, and created a Lligher Grade Indian School inDurhan 
for those Indian children, belonging to the better class, whose parents 
were able and willing to pay the required school-fees and conform to 
European habits and cusloms, Whilst the Tndian community did not 
willingly consent to this, yet, in order not to embarrass the Government 
by insisting upon Indian children attending schools where Iuvopean 
children were taught, it acquiesved in the position, and patronised the 
two Higher Grade Indian Schools, which were, as promised, on exactly 
the same terms as the ordinary schools of the Colony as regards fees, 
staff, curricnlum, and discipline, and the schools progressed rapidly 
with the support given by the Indian community, ‘lhe girls 
were not affected hy the new scheme, but continued to go to 
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the ordinary schools as usual. In August of 1905, however, 
the newly-appointed Superintendent of [ducation, Mr. Mudie, 
who seems to have been somewhat more consistent in his 
colour-prejudice, ordered the dismissal of all Indian infants and 
female children from the schools attended by European childven, and 
established a school for them within the premises occupied by the 
Durban Higher Grade Indian School, teaching them separately from 
the senior boys, About this lime, too, an attempt was made by 
Mr, Mudie to take the building sel apart for the Iligher Grade 
Indian School, and use it exclusively for Indian and “ coloured” (2, ¢., 
half-castes of mixed Kaffir and European origin) children, under the 
name of “ Coloured ” School, The Indiaucommunity, however, strong- 
ly opposed the innovation, and the scheme fell through, ‘owards the 
end of 1905, the girls and infants, who had been dismissed from the 
other schools and sent to the Iigher Grade Indian School, were also 
dismissed summarily from this school, The community made 
a further protest and these pupils were re-admitted, in !ebruary 
1906, and were taught, as before, separately, by a competent 
lady-teacher, All went well until August of that year, and 
the total strength of the school, in these favourable conditions, 
rose to about 250 pupils, some 30 of whom were girls, At this Lime, 
unfortunately, a new Assistant Inspector of Schools was appointed, 
of Colonial birth, who appears to have been affected by violent anti- 
Indian prejudice, He gave notice of dismissal to all the infants, 
and insisted upon the senior boys and girls being taught together, 
but the Indian community, with ils traditions of sex-separateness, 
strongly protested, and the order for dismissal of the infants was 
withdrawn, though the co-edacation of boys and girls continued, 
notwithstanding repeated objections on the part of Lhe community, 
As a result of this indiscreet policy on the part of Lhe Government, 
the number of girls attending the school has been reduced from 
30 to 6 small children. In August, 1907, a new order 
commenced, The Infants’ Class and Standard I, were abolished, 
and the school, shorn of these two classes, started from Standart 
II. The community, in July, 1908, again petitioned against this, 
but their protest was ignored by the Government. Shortly after 
this, the Colonial Secretary moved, in Parliament, that the vote 
for the Higher Grade Indian School be reduced by £676 and 
that the item of £160, hitheto allowed for the training of 
Indian teachers, be deleted. This was carried without» word of 
dissent on the part of any member, nobody, apparently, appreciating 
the seriousness of the position—for, though every legislator of 
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Natal is, in theory, guardian and trustee of the interests of the 
unrepresented Indian community, in practice, he entirely ignores 
those interests. The reduction of the vote for Indian education was 
made allegedly on grounds of economy ; yet, simullaneously, the 
Colonial Secretary obtained an increase in the vote for Native 
[Kaffir] education of £1,000, with an additional £250 for Native 
Training Institutions, In view of this reduction in the Indian Mdu- 
cation vote, the Minister of Education issued instructions to dismiss 
all children above the age of 14 years from the Iigher Grade Indian 
School, in October, 1908, an order that meant thal forty to fifty 
Indian childyen at this school alone would be deprived of educa-~ 
tional facilities, seeing that there was no other public institution 
where they might prosecute the studies, Meetings were called by 
public representative bodies of the community and strong resolutions 
of protest were recorded and forwarded to the Government, who, 
as usual, ignored them, On the 21st October, the Government were 
asked to receive an Indian deputation on the subject. This 
they refused todo on the ground of “ pressure of public business,” 
Three days later, they were asked to suspend the notice of 
dismissal pending further enquiry. ‘This request, likewise, was 
rejected, The community, driven to desperation by this 
attack upon the future welfare of Indian children, then made 
an ew parte application to the Supreme Court for an injunction 
against the Government, restraining them from dismissing the 
children, The application, being an ew parte one, was refused, and 
the community thereupon prepared to make another application 
in proper form, when the Government, on the 30th October, 
withdrew the notice and ordered the re-admission of the children, 
On the 23rd December last, however, the notice was re-issued with 
an intimation that, as from the Ist February, 1909, children over 
the age of 14 years would not be re-admitted to the school, 

So soon as it became evident that the community were 
determined to fight the matter to the bitter end, the Government 
issued a series of Regulations in terms of the Kducation Act of 1894, 
prohibiting Native (Kaffir), Indian, and “ coloured” children from 
being admilted to schools other than tose specially provided 
for them; declaring that no free scholars should be admitted to 
Indian schools and no pupils over the age of 14 years would be 
permitted to attend any Government school for Indianc; stating 
that no pupils under Standard IL. should be admitted to an Indian 
school under European teachers ; declaring that, no subject not 
included in the standard syllabus for Primary Schools should be 
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taught curing school-hours in any Indian sehool in charge of 
Earopean teachers, and providing that no pupil who had passed 
Standard IV. should remain at an Elementary Indian School. zy, 

A petition was at once forwarded to the Government, objecting 
to these Regulations on the ‘following grounds; that they were 
calculated lo inflict grievons hardship upon the Indian community, 
they threatened the future of Indian education in the Colony, and 
they represented a breach of faith with the Indian commun- 
ity on the part of the Government. he Clause prohibiting 
Indian children fiom attending schools other than those specially 
provided for them, was attacked as 

A direct violation of the definite promise mado by tho Government, in 1800, 
whereby Indian parents sont their children, not by reagon of any legal digahility, 
hut as 4 voluntary act, to the specially provided Tigher Grade Indian Schools, 
which were to offer the same teaching facilities, to boas highly equipped, and ag 
adequately staffed, in every respect, a8 the schools attended hy Huropoans. 

Té was pointed out that 

Whilst the act of grace, performed by tho community in 1800, was carricd 
out in ordey, fo far as possible, to bring about a modification of race and colo? 
piojudica on the part of the white Colonists, its good faith has beon prosumed 
upon, and advantage has been taken of its moterartion to imposo by indirect 
mecns, c legcet disability upon Indien children, 

It was strongly felt that “such a disability should have 
heen imposed, if at all, only by the agency of an Act of 
Parliament, which would have been subject to the Imperial velo.” 
Tfere we haye one more example of how South African Ministries 
govern British Indians, amongst other non-Kuropean peoples, hy 
Regulations, which do not need to be reserved for the expression of 
the Royal assent, a3 is requisite in the case of Acts of Parliament 
differen yating hetween the Enropean and non-Kuropean sections of 
the community to the detriment of the latter. 


Tt was further pointed out that 


Whoreas no age Simit eyists compelling European childvon to leave sabaol, and 
the age limit to leave schoo), for childven attending Coloured Schools, is f\xer. 
ab pisteen, the age flacd . ,, for children attonding Indian schools to leave is. 
fourteen ; furthermore, whilst no restriction is placed for tho admission of free 
children in other schools, the childven attending Indian schools are denied the 
henefit of fred admission, 


The provision made, that no Tndion child who had nob passed 
Standard TF. could attend an Indian school where tuition was 
given by a European Staff, but that such a child must atlend what 
is called an Elementary Indian School, was condemned ag being 


Jn direct conflict with tho promise made hy the Government, in 1899, whereby 
the teaching, cynipment, aceommodation and discipline of Indian and European 
schools should ho alike. 
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The fact was emphasised that 


Tho Elomontary Indian Schooly aro nothing but tha old indentured schoola 
under rnother name and another authority, and that thoy ate old, badly-built, 
badly-vontilated, Dadly-situated buildings, affording entirely —insuificiont 
necommodatiqn, incompletely equipped, with unqualified tenching staffs, and 
laghing in effective discipline, and that these defects avo fatal to the welfare of 
Indian childven of tender years whom it is sought fo send to these Institutions, 


A further clause of the petition stated thal British Indians in 
Natal 


Feol keanly that, over sinco 1005, efforts have been mado steadily to vendor 
nugatory all attempts mado by tho Indian community to further its highor 
dovelopment and intollactual progress through the officient training of its children, 
and that the Government haye ontivoly failed to appreciate the growing needs of a 
community, many of whose children avo born in the Colony, and who know no 


othar home than this. 

It was also declared that the Regulations were regarded by the 
community as detrimental to its welfare, and “a source of constant 
friction and of communal humiliation.” The usual reply cia 
saying that the Government could nol see their way to accede 
to the petitioners’ request. 

Jt is clear thal the Natal (rovernment have made, during the 
lasL four years, a deliberate altempl to destroy Indian education 
niterly. ‘The Regulations are a fraud upon the Nalal Indian com- 
munity, aud show a contemptible desire on the part of a powerful 
Crovernment lo go behind distinct and definite pledges and solemn 
assurances, made by them to il, Everything possible has heen done to 
ruin the success of the Durban UWigher Grade Indian School, even to 
the removal of its Lond-master againt the wishes of the parents of 
the pupils attending the school, Apparently, it has been the Gov- 
ernments intention to degrade the school to tha low level of its own 
Government Indian Schools, the miserable qualily of the instrne- 
tion wherein is a matter of shame {o the whole Colony, ‘The only 
yemaining hope for the community is to render themselves independ- 
ent of the public schools, to found their own educational in- 
stilutions staffed by highly-qualified Indiau teachers, capable, too, 
of instruction in the vernaculars, Will India help ? 


Other Nulal Grievances. 

Except ax interpreters, British Indians in Natal have been 
excluded from Government Service, and have been debarred from 
competing in the Civil Service Examinations, which they formerly 
had the right to do, 

Those who are the descendants of [ndians formerly under 
indenture, even though of high educational and professional 
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attainments are, in theory, at least, and often in practice, Loo, subject 
to the provisions of the Municipal Vagrancy Regulations, and are 
required to he within doors after nine o’clock at night, unless they 
carry a special permit securing them from molestation at the hands 
of Kaffir policemen. 


By virtue of the provisions of the Income and Land Assessment 
Act of 1908, Indians have been subjected to an avowed system of 
class-legislation, in that their occupation of Jands as cultivators has 
been declared by law to he non-beneficial [and Natal owes its very 
existence to the labours of the Indian cultivator! ], Sub-section 2 of 
Clause 34 of the afore-mentioned Act declares that: 

Land owned by Europeans shall not be deemed to be beneficially ogoupied if 
the same was occupied solely by Natives, [Kaffirs] or Indians, unloss such land is 
not suitable for European cultivation. 

And the tax upon Jand non-beneficially occupied is four temes as 
high as it is upon so-called beneficially oceupied land ! : 

‘The foregoing are among the principal grievances and dis- 
abilities of the Indians of Natal, which prides itself upon being the 
British Colony of South Africa, Many of the Natal Indians, 
including the Colonial-born young men, served, during the Anglo- 
Boer War, in the British Army, as stretcher-bearers, ‘They raised 
men and money to carry on the operations of the Ambulance Corps 
(hequently mentioned in despatches), and even offered to share in 
active Military service, but their request was refused hy the 
Military authorities, Others, again, spent large sums of money, notably 
Mr, Rustomjee Jeevanjee (he is now suffering, for the sake 
of his countrymen, in a ‘I'ransvaal gaol), who assisted and 
maintained Transvaal iefugees for many months at the rate of £ 50 
per month oul of his own purse, No longer ago than 1906, an 
Indian Stietcher-Bearer Corps served with the Natal Volunteers 
during the Native Rebellion, being specially mentioned in despatches, 
They were supplied and paid by the Natal Indian community, But 
all these services count for nothing. ‘The development of the 
Colony’s commerce, trade, and industries was nothing lo the Indian 
in the view of the average Natal Colonist. ‘“ Coolie” he is, and 
“ coolie” he must 1emain, so long as he slops in South Africa, And 
all there hardships have been imposed upon him against the desire 
but with the consent of the Imperial Government, What mast the 
Colonial-born Indian think of it all ? 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


The Transvaal has always been the “ awful example” of South 
Africn, in regard to the stupid ignorance and thoroughness of its 
auti-Asiatic policy, For close upon a quarter of a century the powers 
of daikness have held sway in what is one of the most recent 
of the Self-Governing Colonies of the Empire, Article XIV. of 
the London Convention of 1884 had provided that : 

All peraons, other than natives, conforming thomselyes to tho lnwa of tha 
South African Ropubhe, (v) will havo full liberty, with their families, to enter, 
tyavol, ov reside in any part of the South Atrican Republic, (4) will be entitled to 
hive or possess houses, manufactories, warehouses, shops and premises, (¢) may 
carry on their commerce cither in person or by any agents whom they may thinic 
fit to employ. 

And though Indian traders had entered the Transvaal Repub- 
lic some three years before this Convention, the Boer Government 
proposed to interpret the term Natives, occurring in the London 
Convention, to include Asiadics ; but this contention lLcr Mnjesty’s 
advisers rejected, 

hut they wore not unwilling for “sanitary reasons” to sanction logislation 
restricting Asiatios as to their residence to bazaars or location with the proviso 
thot British Indians of tho trader class should be loft entively ireo, 

In 1885, w law was passed, No, 3 of that year, enacting, among 
other things, that ‘ the so-called Coolies, Arnhs, Malays, and Maho- 
medan subjects of the Turkish Dominion” should be incapable of: 
obtaining further (citizenship) rights of the South African Republic, 
and of becoming owners of fixed property in the Republic. ‘Chis pro- 
vision was not to be retrospective, Those, who settled in the Repubiic, 
for the purpose of carrying on a trade or any commercial occupation, 
were required Lo register, ala cost of £25 (afterwards reduced to L8) 
subject to heavy penalties. The Government was given the right 
to appoint ceitain streets, wards, and locations for them to live in, 

A Volksrand Resolution of the 24th January, 1887, ordered 
that Law 3 of 1885, should he amended so that the “ enolies, &e.", 
could own fixed properly in such streets, wards, and locations as the 
Government should appoint for sunitary purposes, as their residence ; 
and no distinelion was made in favour of “ British Indians of the 
trader elas,” as Ter Majesly’s advisers had desired. 

There is, in existence, an interesting publication, al the instance 
of Lord Milner, when Tigh Commissioner of Sonth Africa, 
entitled ‘“ Taws, Volksrand Resolutions, Proclamations and 
Government Notices relating to Natives and Coolies in the 
Tranavaal”, Trrom the title, it appears that even Jord Milner 
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could not distinguish between a ‘‘coolie” and a merchant or 
lawyer, or between a “ coolie” anda Kaffir, Tlowever, a perusal ofits 
pages afford: matter of considerable interest. Il appears that the 
business-premises of many Indians were situate outside of locations, 
and that the owners of the businesses actually had tho temerity to 
reside on their business-premises, Some members of the Volksraad 
go to learn of this dreadful slate of things, and a Volksraad 
Resolution of 1888, instructs the (fovernment to institute an enquiry, 
and, if possible, Lo prohibit the living in such business-places ; farther 
should it appear, after enquiry as to that end has been made, 
that the further dealing and mode of life of the snid races conflict 
with the interests of the white inhabitants, especially in so far as 
the maintenance of the sanitary condition of the towns is concerned, 
the Government was instructed in such cases to have the law amended 
in all such respects as might be necessitated, Evidently, the enquiries 
came to naught, or, at any rate, their results were not acted on, for 
another Volksrand Resolution, of 1892, ° haying regard to the fact 
that coolies or Asiatics still continue to open stores and trade iif 
towns in the names of white persons,” instructed the Government “to 
take stringent measures in order to prevent coolies, Chinese, or 
Asiatics from trading within the towns, and to cause all coolie shops 
which were opened subsequently to 1889 to he removed out of the 
town, and as soon as the contracts, which were concluded before 
1889, shall have expired, in like manner to have coolies, Chinese or 
Asialics holding such contracts removed out of the town”, 'Lhis 
Resolution docs not seem to have had more effect than the previous 
ones (like another place, the Statute-hook of the ‘Transvaal was, at this 
time, paved with good Resolutions !) for, in 1893, another Resolution 
was passed to the effect that “ Law No, 3, 1885, as subsequently 
amended, shall be strictly applied, so that all Asiaties and other 
persons falling under the said Law shall be obliged to confine them- 
selves to the appointed locations both for residence and trade,” with 
the exception of those of them who held unexpired leases, Iive years 
afterwards, in 1898, to wit, the position was much about the same, 
for we find that a Government Notice was published, at the end 
of that year, ordering the authorities to issue notices to “ the coolies 
and other Asiatic coloured persons who are not yet residing and 
carrying ou business in the locations appointed for that purpose, but, 
in contravention of the Law, reside and carry on business in a town 
or stand township or in other places not appointed for that purpose,” 
to go and reside and carry on business in the location appointed for 
the purpose before the Ist of January, 1899, 
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The principal points to be observed are these: ‘The Boer 
Government had e general contempt for colaured  peaple, 
and therefore, for Asiaties, ‘They represented a people 
descended from the old slave-owners of ihe Cape Colony, Apart 
from this general feeling of contempt, there was no egpecial 
dislike for the Indians. The latter’s canse, however, was taken 
up, for political reasons, by the British Government, and as a result, 
the Indians hecaine a sort of shuttlecock between the two Govern- 
ments, Abt every possible opportnuity, the Brilish Agent inter« 
venefl on behalf of the ‘Transvaal Indians, to the no small 
annoyance of the Republican Government. When, therefore, the 
European trade-competitors of the Indians commenced their 
anti-Asialic agitation, the Boer Government lent oa nob un- 
willing ear, thongh if was plain thal, as the interests of the Boer 
farmer were not in any way threatened, the ‘Transvanl Government 
were not very active in their pulling of the law into operation 
against the Indians who infringed it, Moreover, there was no penalty 
insposed by it upon those Indians who lived and traded outside of 
locations, That the people of the country benefited by the pre- 
sence of the Indian trader is clear from a slatemenl recorded 
in the Proceedings of the Volksrand, in 1896, Lhat “ the European 
stove-keepers charged poor people very high prices for the staff 
of life, while the coolies charged much Jess.’ And, on ona 
occasion, President Kruger refused, when requested to do so hy 
a deputation of Turopean slove-keepers, to do away with 
the Indian hawkers, on the ground that they were “ useful” to his 
people. 

Pte Tndian traders had entered the Repnblie in 1881, in 
small numbers, and as they increased, “ they aronsed the jealousy 
of while traders, and soon there sprang up an anti-Tndian agilation 
initiated hy Chambers of Commerce, wherein the British element 
was predominant.’* Ib will be observed, too, that, whereas, on the 
urgent representations of the British Government, residence in 
locations was only required of those Asiatics of lower degree who, for 
sanitary veusons, might he considered undesirable residents in the 
European portions of the towns, the Republican Government eventn= 
ally tried to read into the expression “ for residence” the meaning 
of “ for trading purposes,” likewise, As a vesull of the dispute that 
arose on the subject between the British and Boer Governments, the 
matter was referred for abitration to the Chief Justice of the 





** Slatomont of the British Indian community to the Transvaal Constitution 
Committee, 1906, 
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Orange Free State, who set aside both readings, deciding that the inter- 
pretation of Law 8 of 1885 rested with the ordinary txibunals of 
the country—-a very non-commitial reply. Matters could not 
remain at this stage, anda test case was accordingly taken before 
the High Court, and by a majority of two to one, the interpretation 
of the Government was upheld, But Mr. Chamberlain, who conducted 
the negotiations on behalf of the Indians, refused to be put off in this 
manner, and, whilst accepting the decision of the Court, reserved 
his right to make further friendly representation to the Republican 
Government on the matter, There was, besides, considerable 
difficulty in removing all the Indian traders to the locations that 
now loomed so near, for if was explained that “ the coolies would 
(if a location were fixed in one place) “flock to the place where 
there was none.”* One petition against the Indian traders mada 
reference to “the dangers to which the whole community is exposed 
by the spread of leprosy, syphilis and the like loathsome disenses, 
engendered by the filthy habits and immoral practices of theso people,”} 
As against this, however, a Dutch petition, signed by 484 burghers, 
stated that the withdrawal of the Indian traders would be a hardship, 
whilst another, signed by 1,340 Europeans including some of the 
principal wholesale firms, declared that the sanitary habits of the 
Indians were equal to those of Europeans, and that the agitation was 
due to trade-jealousy, On one occasion, when the Boer Government 
refused to issue more licences to British Indians, the British Agent 
recommended them to tender the licence-fees, and, if the licences 
were still nob issued, to trade without licences, A little Inter, 
when the Government threatened to prosecute those traders who 
were carrying on their businesses without these licences, about 40 
of them were actually arrested, and the British Agent warmly 
approved of the advice given them {o refuse to pay bail or fines, but 
to go to gaol, Eventually, the grievances of the Transvaal Indians 
became a casue belli against the South African Republic, At Sheffield, 
in 1899, Tod Lansdowne said :— 

“Among the many misdeeds of the South African Republic, 
Ido not know that any fills me with more indignation than its 
treatment of these Indians, And the harm is not confined to the 
sufferers on the spot; for what do you imagine would he the 
effect produced in Indie when these poor people return to 
their country to report to their friends that the Government of the 
Empress, so mighty and itresistible in India, with its population of 





* Volksrand Debate, 1896, 
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300,000,000, is powerless to secure rediess at the hands of a small 
South African State ?” 

At the end of the war, Mr, Chamberlait, Lord Milner, 
and Lord Roberts united in promising complete relief, but Lord Milner, 
at a time when, by a stroke of the pen, he could have prevented 
all the misery that has since ensued, by cancelling the insulting 
Law 3 of 1885, refused to do so, ‘he Transvaal Indians wee 
even compelled, in 1904, to fight his Government in the Supreme 
Court, to see whether the meaning of “ for purposes of trade” was 
included in the term “ for residential purposes,” securing a com- 
pletely favourable judgment. On this occasion, the Chief Justice 
remarked : 

Tt does strike one as romarknble that, without fresh legislation, the officials of 
the Crown in the Tranavaal should put forward a claim which the Goverament of 
the Crown in England has always contonded was illegal undor the Statute, and which 
in tho past it has atronuously resisted, 

This judgment was not acceptable to the white traders in the 
‘Tvansvaal, and their agitation for fresh legislation in 1904 was sup- 
ported by Lord Milner, who was then Ligh Commissioner of South 
Africa and Sir Arthur Lawley, the then Lieutenant-Covernor of the 
Transvaal, This attempt to injure the Indians by additional legis- 
lation was denounced in the Ilouse of Commons by several members, 
and Sir Charles Dilke declared, ‘‘ 2t would be infamous if, in face 
of the decision of the Supreme Court, legislation should be introduced 
in the Transvaal to overrule that judgment, and to foster ruotul 
prejudice,” Ile insisted on an assurance that the government would 
not countenance any proposal for fiesh legislation, In answer, 
Mx. Lyttelton said :— 


Now that the decision has bean given by tho High Court of the Transvaal, 
which has granted to British Indiang thoso priviloges for which wo havo protested, 
to those privilogas so granted I for ono adhere, Ithink ib ia imposniblo fox this 
country to trko up any other position consistent with the national dignity aud 
honour in regard to mon who have como into the country, and on whose behalf 
wo havo mado strong reprosentations, and whose claim has been upheld by a 
judicini decision ; it would bo inconsistent with the national honour and dignity 
to 1ofuse them those privileges--in othor words, to say that thoy should not havo 
undor the King's flag that which tho Boor Ropublic rightly gavo them, 


Discussing the situation in the ‘'ransvaal, as it existed early in 
1007, Mr, I. EL. Neame says : 


Morally and logically, tho Indiana havo a vory strong case. Vested interosty 
have beon aquired under the protection of the British Government. ‘Cho indigna~ 
tion of that Govornmont at tho glightost hint of hardship or oppression to its 
humblest subjects aroused tho world to admivation, ‘The Indiang had overy reason 
to believe that, after the war, the griovances upon which the support of the IJomo 
Government had beon rocoived would bo instantly romoved, ‘Tho griovances 
still remain, Is it to be wondered at that the Indians cannot now resist tho 
tomptation of agking what will bo the ‘ offect produced in India’ whon they 
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roturn and report that, haying now the power to redress the complainta which 
filled Lord Lansdowne with such indignation, the Government of the King-mperor 
does nothing at all—or, rathor, enforces harah laws which tho Bocr Repubtic, 
ynder our pressure, allowed to remain in aboyance ? Thoy point to the burden of 
Empire which the poor Indian peoples support, and ask what docs South 
Africa, with all its gold and diamonds, contribute compared with tho amilliona 
demanded annually from the despised ‘coolies’, who are not deemed ft to walk on 
a pavement or ride on a tram! 

But tho Transvaal does not attemptto argue with tho subtle-minded educated 
Indians on these pointa, It pina itself stubbornly to the tale of white traders 
[alloged to be] driven out of the small towns by Asiatic competition, and echoes Sir 
Arthur Lawloy’s reply to the revived pledges : ‘If the redemption of the pledges upon 
whioh Sir M, M. Bhownaggres depends both in lettor and in spirit moans that, in 
itty ora hundred years, this country will have fallon to tho inheritance of tho 
Eastern instead of Western populations, then, fvom the point of view of civilisation, 
they must be numbered among promises which it is a greater crime to keep than 
to break. A very conyeniont reply to many things—but what if Mr, Kruger had 


used it ?#* 
Towards the end of 1904, a “ National Convention” of anti~Asiatics 
was held at Pretoria, and passed the following series of Resolutions : 


1. That in the opinion of this Convention the serious dolay that has ocaurred 
in denling with the quostion of the status of tho Abiatics has heen and is highly 
prejudicial to the best interests of the ‘Transvaal, and inorengos the diffienlty of 
arriving at a setisfactory sottlemont. z 

2, That having regava to the enormous prepondorance of the native races in 
this country, the difficulties surrounding tho settlement of native policy, and tho 
necessity for protecting the existing European population and cneouraging further 
European immigration, this Convention affirms the principle that Asiatic immigra- 
tion ‘should be prohibited oxcopt under the provisions of tho Labour [mporta- 
tion Ordinance, [That is, under contract of Iabour torminablo outside the, borders 
of the Colony.} 

8, ‘That this Convention, having regard to the importance of arriving abn 
peymanent and conclusive sottlement of the whole question and of proyanting any 
further atkompts-to re-open the matter, urges upon the Goyornmont tha advisnubi- 
lity of removing into bazears all Asiatic traders, componsation boing provided 
for such ag may have vested interests which have heen Jogally acquired, 


{An attempt was made to withdraw the reference to compensa- 
tion.] 


4 That this Convention, recognising the grave dangor resulting from tho 
continued issue of trading licences to Asintica pormitting trade outside bazanvs, 
requests the Covernmout to take immedinto steps to pass the necorsary loge 
enictments to prevent any furthor issue of such liconeas, 

6, That, in regard to the appointment of any proposed Commission to deal 
with the Asiastioc question, this Convention urges upon the Ciovernmont tha 
necessity for including therein men othor than officials, with a thorough knowledge 
of oxisting conditions in South Africa, 

6, That this Convention affirms its opinion that ald Asintios should bo 


required to reside in bazaars (locations), 

By the last Resolution, and having deliberately rejected au 
amendment exempting cullare and education, this precions Con- 
vention, attended by 160 delegates of Municipalities, Chambers of 
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Commerce, Agricultnral Socielies, Farmers’ Associations, Ratepayers’ 
Associations, Lhe Witwatersrand Trade and Labour Council, &e,, 

bound itself down to tho principle thet an oduented British Indian, even 
if ha happened to be # Mombor of the Ilonse of Commons, or a Princo deemed 
sociully worthy of entertaining Lhe future King and Queen of England, should bo 
forced to resido in a loantion with tho Madvasst wailors from a Railway Restaurant, 
ov tho Bombay hawker from tho gateway of a mina compound,* 

Aud, with some modifications, the three principal: political 
organisations of the Colony have endorsed this policy of blind 
prejudice and stupid ignorance, 

Early in 1906, when the grant of Responsible Government was 
contemplated ‘for the Transvaal, the Transvaal British Indian 
Association approached the Constitution Committee, then sitting in 
the Colony, pointing out that, whilst the rights they claimed 
were civil, as distinguished from those which were social 
or political, yet the granting of the franchise to British 
Indians would be the ost natural means of protecting their 
interests. It was urged against them that the treaty of Vereenig- 
ing precluded the possibility of any such provision being made, 
and My, Churehill, in the Ifouse of Commons, even went so far 

“as to make the preposterous statement that the meaning given to 
the word “ native ” in South Africa included “ Asiatic” { Lord 
Milner, who was a party to the treaty, declared that he himself Lad 
never intended to include in the term even half-castes of mixed Native 
(Kaflir) and European descent, At this time, Loo, the Imperial Govern- 
ment could have insisted upon the remedy of the Indian grievances 
prior to the graut of Responsible Government, but no bargain was 
attempted, cither theu, or, on a subsequent occasion, when the 
Imperial Government were prevailed upon to guarantee a public 
loan for the ‘Transvaal, In 1906, the Transvaal Indians asked the 
following simple rights: 


i) She vight to reside in any part of tho Colony, subject to strict Municipat 
suporvision and tho ordinary Munioipal by-laws, thus avoiding tho imposition of 
location restraints ; 

. (ii) tha right tu reesive licences Lo trade, subject to control hy the local 
hodios, with a right of appoal to tho Suprome Court, so that over-trading might bo 
avoided, and those who might not conform tothe habits of the predominang race 
might be largely prevented from trading ; 


(iii) tho right to own Junded property in any paré of tho country ; 
Civ) the vighé to move ghout frecly, that i, the usual faailitios for the use of 
publie conveynnecs in common with tha white inhabitants, 
The locations in existence are of the nature of the old Conti- 
nental ghettos—equally syualid, and often insanitary. When 
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plague broke out in the Johannesburg Location, in 1904, due to 
municipal neglect, and the matter was brought up in the Legis- 
lative Council against the Indians, Dr. Turner, the Medical 
Officer of Health for the Colony, angrily turned on the speaker, tell- 
ing him that he, too, “ would live like a pig if he were compelled to 
reside in a pigsty.” 

The registration laws specially single out Asiatics from the 
vest of the community, and thus place them at a disadvantage as 
against their fellow-Colonists, As to the history of those laws to- 
gether with the Immigration Law, it has been dealt with at length 
elsewhere by the writer.* 

With the exception of one small plot of ground in Pretoria, 
Indians cannot own fixed property in the ‘Transvaal, though the most 
degraded aboriginal native may take transfer in his own name. The 
old Dutch Law 3 of 1886 still operates, notwilhstunding all the 
protests of Imperial Ministers. 

Indians in Pretoria and Johannesburg are prohibited by municipal 
by-laws from walking on the footpath. They, however, do make“use 
of them on sufferance, 

Indians cannot purchase a penny stamp at the public counter 
in the Main Ilall of the General Post Office, Johannesburg. ‘They 
are obliged to resort to an evil-smelling, dark, underground room, 
together with aboriginal natives, from whom they are paitially par- 
titioned off by a wooden barrier. Dr, Abdurahman, of Cape ‘own, 
was, in the writer's presence, refused stamps in the Main Hall, and 
referred to this dungeon-like chamber, as was Dr, William Codfrey, 
an Indian doctor practising in Johannesburg. 

Tndians are not allowed to use the Pretoria tram-cnrs ;in Johan- 
nesburg, they are prevented from riding on the ordinary municipal 
cars, but special trailer cais, for Natives (Kaffirs) and coloured 
people are oceasionally run, at irregular intervals and on certain 
routes only, but, out of regard for its dignity, are never used by the 
Indian community, The prehibition is contained in Section 33 of 
the Johannesburg Tramways By-laws. 

British Indians, with other coloured people, are put into special- 
ly reserved compartment when travelling second-class on the railways, 
They are not allowed at all to travel by certain trains, except upon 
special or wrgent business, Thus, when Mr. Duncan, then Colonial 
Secretary, made an appointment to receive in Pretoria a deputation 
on the Registration Ordinance, the deputation were at first refused 
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permission to travel by a certain train from Johannesburg to Pretoria, 
though Mr. Duncan himself was travelling by the same train special- 
ly to keep his appointment with them, On another occasion, when 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr, II, Q, Ally, the ‘Transvaal delegates to England, 
in 1906, wished to book seats by the Imperial Mail, for Cape ‘lown, 
connecting with the steamer there, they were at first refused tickets,* 


Then, too, railway travelling is not always a matter of pleasure 
or convenience to Indians obliged by circumstances to go trom one 
place to another, In the early part of 1907, Mr. Osman Latief, a 
well-known Indian trader, addressed the following letter to the 
Chief Traffic Manager of the Central South African Railways: 


On Monday night last, I booked my sont, 2nd class, to Potchofstroam, 

On arriving at Potchefstroom on the morning of the 19th inst. I was asloop 
and was carried ow to Koekemoor stution, whore I alighted. Soon aftor, the ox- 
preas finin from Fourteen Streams camo, and the conductor refused to tako mo 
back to Potchofatroom, his reason being that thore was no voom, which was not 
correct, I had, therofore, to wait soveral hours until the next train came, which 
took me to Potchofstroom, This delay caused a groat loss to mo, as L£ had 
an, appointment in Potchofstroom. Secondly, this morning, { roturned from 
Potchofstroom, and tho conduetor rofused to give mo asont in tho 2nd olass 
eavviago, as cach compartmont containad some whito porgons, though the carriage 
was not full, I offered to pay a let class fare if I could not got one in the 2nd class, 
This he would not entertain, nor would ho arvango for the white persons to moyo 
into anothor compartment which could easily have been done, and, congoquently I 
had to stand at tho back of tha carriage on the platform of the oxit, all the way to 
Johannesburg (100 mils), I wasa windy morning, and I suffored muah discomfort,” 
Tt is only fair to add, however, that complaints as to ill-treat- 
ment on the railways have become much fewer, the railway officials 


exercising, as a rule, a reasonable amount of courtesy and considera~ 
tion. 

It is generally believed, amongsi British Indians in the 
Transvaal, that one of the objects of the anti-Asiatic legislation 
of 1906 and 1907, was an allempt to wilhdraw the attention of 
the Indian community from ils old established grievances, which 
seemed to have some chance of remedy, Since then, these have 
been added to infinitely by, of course, the registration and immi- 
gration laws, and by cerlain other enactments. ‘There is the Vrede« 
dorp Ordinance of 1906, laler amended, whereby the Imperial 
Government conceded the right to the ‘Transvaal Government of 
reserving certain areas for exclusive European residence and ocau- 
pation —a new variant of the old Jocation Jaw, It only requires 
an extension of this principle to exclude British Indians from 


* Concesaion tickets issuod to Miniaters of tho Christian and Jowieh faiths are 
yofuged to Hindu and Mahomedan priests, ag in Natal, Roligious tosis are obvi- 
ously not abolished in South Africa, and covtainly not in the Tranayaal, ‘ 
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every reasonably habitable part of the Transvaal, thus, by indiveet 
means, compelling them to reside in locations. Indeed, at the 
back of all this anti-Asiatic legislation is the threat of locations, 
and the Transvaal Indians ave well aware that, if they fail in their 
present straggle, their almost certain fate is consignment 40 Joca- 
tions, where they may he left to rot and 1uin, An atlempt was 
actually made, last year, to give Municipalities powers to compel 
Asiatics to reside in locations, and to refuse arbitrarily the 
renewal or issue of hawkers’ licences, withonl the right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

In 1908, a new Gold Law was passed, several of ils provisions 
adversely affecting the Indian community. The law, which repealed 
the old Republican law, retained, in the definition of the term 
“ coloured person,” the word ‘ coolie.”” Moreover, the bracketing 
together of African aboriginal natives and Asiatics, British sub- 
jects and non-British subjects, ignored the peculiar position occu- 
pied by British Indian subjects of the Crown, ‘Ihe definition of 
‘“anwrought gold” was calculated to prevent Indian  goldsmifhs 
from plying their trade of manufacturing goldware and jewellery 
from gold-bars prepared in and imported fiom England, ‘The 
yeteution of the original penal clauses relating to the offence of 
dealing in unwronght gold, in so far as they specially affect 
coloured people (besides their coming under the general prohibi- 
tions of, the Jaw), assumes that colomed people (including Indians) 
are the greater offenders in respect of this crime, whereas il ig rarely 
known amongst Indians, 

Another clanse, whilsb pwporting to safeguard existing 
rights, precludes any Asiajio from nequiring any right (even 
a trading ight) upon a proclaimed gold-field, and prolibits 
the holder of any existing 1ighb to transfer, sell, ov sub-let that 
right or any portion of it to a non-European, nor does it 
permit any non-European to occupy or reside on ground 
held under such right, The Transvaal Government sought 
to prevent Indians from gelting licences to {sade on mining 
ground even where they had a lense, bnt the Supreme Comt 
decided against the Government on the point. 

Another clause prohibits any coloured person residing 
in the Witwatersrand area to reside outside a location or 
mining compound. This is an indirect means of compelling 
British Indians to reside in locations, thus secretly carrying 
out the segregation policy at the back of every action of 
the Tyansvaal Government, Every now and again, the Govern- 
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ment proclaim the cancellation of one Jocation and then 
of a fresh one, invariably further away from — husiness 
centres than the old one, with which, of course, ib compares 
unfavourably. It is a modern variant of the old story of Ahah 
and Naboth’s vineyard, Recently, however, the Government have 
received a severo rebuff at the hands of the Supreme Court, ‘Whey 
notified the cancellation of the Boksburg Location, and the appoint- 
ment of a new one a mile further away. They ordered the Indian 
traders Lo remove their stores and businesses to the new location al 
six weeks’ nolice, aud refused to issue lieenees to trade in the okl 
location for the current year, The Tndians declined to remove, an‘ 
were accordingly arrested en masse, under the Gold Taw, and 
charged wilh trading and residing on a miming area oulside of a loca- 
tion, They were brought before the Magistrate, who refused to 
grant a remand, but senteneed them all to imprisonment, without 
the option of a fine, They appealed, and the Supreme Court 
quashed the conviction, after scathingly rebuking the Magistrate, 
holding that, whilst Law 3 of 1885 empowered the Government to 
appoint locations, ib gave thein no powers of deprochunilion, 
the course of his judgment, the Chief Justice said: 

16 was clear that the gravest injustios might he enused if from time ta thine 
streots or locations were pointed out to Asiatics in which thoy might live, and on 
tho stvength of which they might build oxpensive houses, and that thon thoy could 
ho called upon at short notice to closo these housos and go olaowhere without 
compensation, 

Yel itis exactly this drastie policy that the ‘fransvaal 
Government deligh’ ins more, they are often prepared, in 
spite of Supreme Cour rebukes, to introduce  degislation 
“yemedying ” the “ defeels” of exisling — Jegislation whose 
meaning the Judges have again and again stated the 
Crovernment have misinberpreted—and it is seldom an ignorant, 
hut usually a wilful misinterprelation, as, for insiance, when they 
prosecuted a large number of Indian men and boys as prohibited 
immigrants, sending them backwards and forwards across the 
Portuguese-Transyvaal border, and eventually condemning the men 
to imprisonment will, hard lahour, convictions afterwaids quashed 
hy the Supreme Comt as being wholly illegal, a facb of which Lha 
Government were at the time weil aware, as is plain from an admis- 
sion made hy the Attorney-General in a Report on the Jaw made hy 
him to the Imperial Government, 

Transvaal Law (and South African Common Taw) does not 
recognise the validily of Ilindu or Mahomedan religions marriages, 
This is heeauso South African Jaw regards marriage as a civil con- 

iL 
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tract and not as a religious obligation, the religious ceremony alone, 
therefore, being insufficient for legal purposes. The preamble 
of Law 3 of 1897, regulating the marriages of coloured persons 
(including Asiatics) within the South African Republic, reads as 
follows : : 
Inasmuch as the people allow the disscmination of the Gospal among 


coloured people, and provision was made by Law No. 3, 1871, that the marringes 
of coloured people should be vogulated by law, and inasmuch ua the people will 


not tolerate any equalisation (as between whites and blacks) etther in Chrureh 


or State ; 

[The South African Republic, now the Transvaal (which has 
token over the above ineffable language without amendment) 
claimed to be a Christian State !] 

and inasmuch as there ave coloured persons who, by instruction and givilt- 
sation, have become distinguished from barbarians, and who, therefore, dosive 
to live in a Christian and civilised manner, and accordingly wish to ho lawfully 
united in marriage, be it hereby enactod as follows: 

Art, 1, Malo and femala coloured porsons who hayo reached a marringonhle 
age may contract a lawful marriage with each other, 

Art, 2, Every coloured person who wishes to contract a marringo as nhovo 
must male application to that effect to x porson or porsons to ho appointed for that 
purpose by the Crovernment, 

Now, the “person or persons to be appointed for that purpose 
by the Government” are invariably officials connected with the 
Native (Iaftir) Affairs Departrnent, and Indians, who wish to contract 
a legal civil marriage are classed indiscriminately with African 
natives but just emerged from savagery. 

This law explicitly prohibits the marriage of while persons wilh 
coloured persons, And this prohibition is extremely stringently 
carried into effect. So much so that, when the writer desired to 
have his ovn marriage solemnised, there was at first a refusal, on 
the part of the Registrar of European marriages, on the gronnd that 
he (the writer) was coloured. ‘The Registrar had associated the 
possession of a dark skin with the writer’s connection with the 
Indian community, and had considered him, although, in fact, a 
uropean, to be an Asiatic, and accordingly held that he precluded 
from registering such a marriage! The prohibition even gocs farther 
than this, The marriage of a non-European man with a Enropean 
woman, however high their statns may be, and even if the marriage 
be validly contracted in a neighbouring Colony, is looked upon as 
unlawful in the Transvaal. According toa high legal anthority, 
such a married couple may be proceeded against, under the Tmmora~ 
lity Ordinance (!!!), as though they were leading morally evil lives, 
and ave liable on conviction, to heavy sentences of imprisonment 
with hard labour, together, in the case of the man, with Inshes ! 
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This, ab least, is the underlying theory of this mediaval legislation, 
That it does not work out in practice is nothing to the point. ‘he 
tree is there ; it may one day bear fruit, 

Not a penny is spent upon the education of Indian children, 
and owing to the bitter persecution of the resident Indians, the 
Indian population has dwindled, from 15,000, before the war, to 
little more than a third of that number to-day, 


THE ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 


There is nob much to be said in regard to the Orange River 
Colony, and for a very simple reason, If has practically no Indian 
residents. There is, too, a very simple reason for this, In the 
late ‘‘ eighties ” or early “' nineties ”, the whole of the Indian 
population was driven out of the then Orange Free State, Their 
stores were closed forcibly, and no compensation was granted, 
They suffered a loss of £0,000, whilst the prospects of the traders 
concerned were blighted, ‘fhe Jaw, which is entitled a “ Jaw to 
prevent the in-rush of Asiatic ooloured persons,” prevents any 
Indian from remaining in the Orange River Colony for more than 
two months, unless he gets the permission of the Govarnor- 
in-Council, who cannot consider the application to reside before 
thirly days have elapsed after the presontalion of tho 
petition and other ceremonies have been performed, No Indian van 
moreover, on any account, hold fixed property in the Colony, or 
oenrry on any mercantile or farming business, In addition, he is 
liable to an annual poll-tax, and should he contravene the pro- 
visions relating to the carrying on of a'mereantile or farming busi- 
ness, he is liable to a fine of £25 or three months’ imprisonment 
with hard Inbour; a penalty thal is doubled for all subsequent 
contraventions, Nor is the Governor-in-Council obliged to issue 
this mutilated permission to reside, Me may or may not, “ accord- 
ing to the state of things,” » delightfully vague condition of affairs, 
The result is that there are, in Orangia, only a few hotel-waiters, 
cooks, and domestic servants, who are theoretically classed, under 
the Colony’s Jaws and regulations, with the aboriginal South 
African natives. At the end of the war, it was promised that the 
outcast Indian traders should be reinstated, but ‘when application to 
this effect was made, it was curtly refused, and so Orangia is Lhe only 
British Colony in South Africa which has no Indian trouble, having 
no Indian population, Perhaps, however, the future will record a 
different story, if the suggestion thrown out in the following report 
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from the Friend, the Government newspaper in the Colony, is worth 


anything : 

At a Meeting of tho O. R, C. Chamber of Commerce held on tho 23rd January, 
1908, at Bloemfontein, a letter was road from the Assistaat Colonial Soerotary, 
statmg that the objection of the Chamber to the entry of an Indian woman, 
Unteman Adams, hed been noted, [6 was pointed ont, however, that the women 
had bean born in the Free State, had resided there for many years before going to 
Natel, and had been married in the Colony. ‘Che (iovernmont could not, thorofora, 
interfere or prevent her returning to the Colony, “his case would not, however, 
form a precedent, and every care would be taken to provent the entry of Indians. 

Mr, A, G. Barlow (now a Member of the Legislative Assembly] said thoy hid 
all heen viewing sympathetically the struggle the Transvaal! Government wera 
engaged 19, This was a most difficult position. This woman might have several 
daughters und thus form the nucleus of an Indian selilement in the Colony(t!! 

Mv, Ruffel said he did not sca how the Clovernment could keep tho woman oub, 

Mr, Dalldorff thought they should have another éry. If this was permitted 
the country might be swarming with coolies, 

Me, Smeothem's lotter recording the objection was thou road and as no ono 
suggested any feasible means of preventing the entry of the woman, the Chairman 
said all they could do was to record the communication. 

Finally, it was upon a petition from Muropean trade-rivals, in 
the following terms, that the old Republican Government drove (he 


Indians out: 

Ag these mon entor the Skvte without wives ov femalo rolativos, tho vosull tx 
obvious, heir reliyion teaches them to consider all women cas soulless, arn 
Christiuns as natural prey? 


SOUTHERN, RHODESIA. 


The territory of Southern Rhodesia, to the north of the 
‘Transvaal, is administered by the Charlered Company, the Adminis- 
trator, however, being subordinate to the ILigh Comuaigsioner for 
South Africa, The territory is of enormous extent, is practi- 
cally new country, with only a small population, and is erying out 
for development, ‘There are some 800 Indians all lold, who have 
entered under the general immigration law of the country, and it 
was against these that, lash year, the Southern Rhodesia Legislative 
Council, imitating the shameful example of the ‘Transvaal, passed a 
combined Asiatic Registration and Immigrants’ Exclusion Ordinance, 
In some respects, notably the right given to an Asiatic to appeal 
against an order of expulsion toa Judge of the igh Court, the 
measure was better than the Transvaal law, bul in others, chiefly 
the combination of Asialic Registration with a specific Asiatic 
immigration exclusion Jaw, cud the inelusion of women, made 
it considerably worse in its underlying principle, ‘Ihe local Indian 
community, suppoited by the ‘fransvaal and Natal Indiaus, pro- 
tested to the Imperial Government against this unwarranted 
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allnck apon its liberties, Ab the end of Jast year, Lord Crewe 
forwarded a despatch to Lord Selborne, the Ligh Commissioner, 
yefusing lo asseul to the measure, on the grounds that no reason 
was shown why Soulbern Rhodesia should follow the reactionary 
example of the ‘Transvaal rather than tho more liberal policy 
of the Cape Colony or Natal; that the position of the ‘Lrans- 
vaal was different historically from that of its northern neigh 
bour in that the former had differential legislation to slart with 
whereas the latter had not; that the ‘Transvaal was a Self-Governing 
Colony, and therefore responsible for its own follies, which ihe Imperial 
(tovernment did not intend, of its own accord, to copy in ils own 
administration ; and the trouble in the ‘Transvaal, the objections of 
the Indian population, and the stirring of public opinion in India 
and England on the subject, But the principal reason was, of 
course, the brilliant example seb by the Transvaal passive resisters 
to the ‘I'ransvaal Registration Law. ‘This was, indeed, a triumph 
for passive resistance, 

“In the same Session of Parliament, an Ordinance was passed 
“veoulating ” Lhe trade of general dealers aud hawkers, In effect, 
iL enabled the tade-competilors of Indian traders to refuse all new 
licences to trade, and also to refuse every hawker’s licence, whether 
exisling or new, the lest without the right of appeal; and if a new 
hawker’s licence were by chance renewed, iL would not entitle the 
holder to trade outside the area in which it was taken out, Thus, 
an efforl is being mace, as elsewhere, to crush out the Indian trader 
from Southern Rhodesia, 


THE CAPE COLONY. 

‘rho Cape Colony differs from the olher South Afrioun Colouies, 
in that ibis a country of vast distances, lor instance, Kimberley is 
distant G-L7 miles from Capetown, Port Mlizabeth, by rail, is 839 
niles away, and Kast London, 887 miles, Obviously, intercom- 
municalion is very diffienll, and the securing of united action 
requires much expenditure of time aud energy, Asa result, there are, 
not one centeal, bub a nnmber of independent Indian organisations 
in the principal towns of he Colony, and couseqnently, concerted 
action is rarely oblainalle, Naturally, allhough the Cape is tho 
most liberal, geverally speaking, of all the South Afriean Colonies in 
ils Indian policy, the Cape Indians have been unable to take a 
strong sland against Lhe comparatively small amount of anti-Asiatic 
legislation Uiab does exist, The Cape Colony ynides ilself, and with 
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justice, upon having the most enlightened colour-policy of any 
State in the sub-Continent. Any coloured person able to pags the 
slight education test, and having the necessary qualifications of 
property-owner or renter, has the political, and, of course, the 
municipal franchise. Asa matter of fact, Dr. A, Abdurahman, a 
gentleman of mixed Cape Malay and Indian descent, is a leading 
member of the Capetown Town Council. 

The only Municipality, in the Cape Colony, where there are 
specific anti-Indian by-laws is Kast London, In this unique town, 
municipal regulations were promulgated under Act No, 11 of 1898, 
by virtue whereof, British Indians, even though considerable 
merchants, registered voters, and large rate-payers, have been 
yeduced to the status of the African aboriginal native, These 
regulations prohibit their using the side-walks in the public streets; 
being out in the streets after 8 p.m, without a pass; residing and 
carrying on their business, within certain limits of the manicipal 
area, except upon securing a municipal certifieate—literally a 
police pass—both which first-mentioned disabilities have been 
considered by the hest legal opinion in the Colony to he wtra vires. 
Whilst the East London Indians are thus legally and practically 
deprived of their fall individual liberty, and placed below the level of 
their own Kaffiv servants, they have, as masters and employers, 
to grant permits allowing freedom of movement in the town to these 
yery servants, who aye also otherwise protected and whose interests 
are safeguarded by special legislation, Many obher pelty insults ave 
put upon them, such as not being allowed the use of the benches in the 
public parks, which benches are marked “ for Europeans only” ; the 
ferry boats on the Buffalo River ave barred to them, except with 
considerable trouble and inconvenience; in the public markets, 
British Indians are relegated with the Kaffirs, whilst the white people 
are granted separate stands ; and iu the public tram-ears, Indians are 
nof allowed inside, As these are municipal regulations, the Cape 
Government, though sympathetic, can do nothing lo procure relief, 

The two great grievances affecting the whole of the Cape Indian 
community are the Immigration Restriction Act and the Dealers’ 
Licences Act, The first is founded upon the Natal Act, but 
goes farther than that Act, and possesses the fatal defeeh of not 
defining ‘domicile.’ Moreover, unless an Indian, desirous of 
leaving the Colony on a visit, say, to India, farnishes himself with a 
permil to reburn (for which document, on each such oceasion, he 
has to pay £1), he will be treated as a prohibited immigrant upon 
his return to the Colony, ‘Lhe Natal law provides for domicile 
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certificates, which are always valid. The Cape law does not define 
* domicile”, and no “return permib” is valid after three years—it 
was, until recently, one year only, As a result, mon who have had 
business at the Cape—they might even have had their wives and 
families there too—have been prevented from returning to the Colony, 
if they have omitted to provide themselves with a permit to return, 
or if they have outstayed the validity of this permit, which, in addi- 
tion—a reprehensible demand made only, elsewhere in South Africa, 
hy the Portuguese authorities of the Province of Mozambique—must 
enrry the bearer’s photograph, ‘The result of this vexatious pro-~ 
cedure, which has been intensified by the action of the Government 
in promulgating Regulations fo cover cases not contemplated by the 
law itself, and therefore, it is believed, ulira utes, has been to con- 
siderably reduce the lawfully resident Indian population, It has 
now become difficult even for fathers to introduce their minor 
children, and Indians have had, ak greab expense to themselves, to 
seek the protection of the Supreme Court, ‘he Chief Immigration 
Officer, in his last Report, makes the following siatement: 


I am strongly in favour of a vory definite Jogislutive provision in the diraction 
of compelling Indians in_ this country to obtnin unquestionable documontary 
evidence of relationship and minority from tho Cioyornment of India poforo thoy 
are allowed fo talo advantage of thiy oxomption. 


Thus, the whole Indian communily is to he penalised for the 
possible fault of a few of its black sheep, ‘I'he Cape permit system, 
generally, leaves openings for fraud and unfair dealing, and Indians 
think that the procedure should approximalo more to that of Natal, 
where domicile is defined, 

The South African News (the Government organ in Capetown) 
has commented as follows on the Cape Immigration Act: 


The wholo spivit of tho Act is Miboral, and as long as suoh acte ara in tho 
ftatulo-book, unplonkant cuses,.....aro bound to nvise........Lha neceraity for an 
act denting with tho subject may bo admitted. But any such act is bonnd to 
deal with quostions closcly and essentially affecting the liberty of the subject, and 
nothing could be more perverse than to dealwith such questions by regulation 
instead of by statute, Colonot Crewo said the other dny that until tho Teinstein 
eauo, thera had heon no diffieulty in administering the Act. Tut it may well 
ho that thora have eon many mute, inglorious Feinsteing who have nover 
come before the Courts, and whoso enses have heen seltled in an off-hand manner, 
avithout the public knowing anything about them, ‘This unsavoury case may not 
havo been without ita value if it indueos Ihe Government to look into the matter 
and introduce logislation providing that (he law shall only be applicable fo cases 
in whieh action ts necessary in the public interest, and that it shall be carried 
out in aecordance with rules definitely contemplated and aceepled by Partia~ 
ment, 


Yhe Dealors’ Licences Act, too, has been copied from that of Natal, 
Divisional Corncils have the power to refuse licences ; and there is only 
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the most problematical right of appeal to the Supreme Court, As a 
result, many Indian traders have been refused new licences, whilst 
others have been refused transfers of existing ones, But the worst 
of all is the wholesale refusal of hawkers’ licences throughout the 
Colony, vesulting in the ruin of hundreds of Tadian hawkers, some of 
many years’ standing, whose extinction was specially contemplated 
by the law, though the Act is in general terms, In Cape Lown itsell, 
hawkers can still get licences, but in the suburbs, in each of whieh a 
fresh licence is reqnired, no hawker can ablain one, Shortly after the 
Act was passed, the Diemoad Fields Advertiser, of Kimberley, said : 


We do not think that the majority of thinking Colonists have any desire to 
be unfair to the British Indians alrordy in the country, ‘Chore will ho no wholesale 
confiscations of vested rights, 

Unfortunately, the majority of Colonists are not of the thought- 
fol variety, and hawkers of many years’ standing, as well as traders, 
have heen deprived of their vested. rights, And shortly afler the 
Kimberley paper wrote the above, the Mayor of that town said that 

It was the intention of his Council to refuse avy application for a hawkers 
Jicence which might be applied for in Kimberloy. Now they had tho powor to 
deal with thom, and now wan their glorious opportunity, 

Thus were the prophets confounded! Quite an interesting 
scene was enacted at the monthly meeting of the Cape Divisional 
Council held on November 5, 1907, to consider applications for 
permission to apply for licences to trade as general dealers, ‘Tho 
Oupe Times describes it as follows :— 

Not much time was wasted in refusing the applications ov rofotving Uhom 
back for further information,.....Numbevs 1, 2, 3, 6, 6, 7, and % (tho Indian 
applicants) wore vofused straightway and numbers + and 8 (tho Muvopean ap- 
plicants) were referred back. ‘ho procedure was somothing us follawy :-~Tho 
Boeretary would read out the Sanitary [nspector’s Report on tho state ot the pre- 
mises... .. Bafore Mv, Covris had vend hatf-a-dozon Hines, Mr, Gibbs would shont 
out “Not granted ”, and tho othov Councillors followed suit, “ Indians”, said 
Mr, Gibbs with great scorn, * T want none of them--nono of that nationnlity. [ 
am not in favour of thesa Indians coming hore rt all, and 1 would lika to seo ns 
many of them as possible getting outof this country,.....\Why, thay liva on the 
sinell of an oil rag and sleep on the butter, I will do evorything in my power 
whatever Couucil I’m on to drive them out, : 

A European Taw Agent, commenting upon these proceedings 
in the Cupe Times, complained that in the majority of cases the 
licences had been refused for no reason whatever, ar simply becanse 
the applicant was an Indian oy of some other nationality, 

*Tn some instances,” he proceeda, “my clionts have been odueated mon who 
could vend, write, and speak English fluently.” 

And adds 


_1é does appear very hard that ino British Colony these men, who ave British 
subjects, and have gone to the trouble and expense of mastoving the Inglish 
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Iangnago to a cartain dagreo, should bo boyaotted, ‘Thay am Toy an agant aud go 
to considerable expense to endeavour to obtain a leone an invariably meot with 
a refusal for no rhyme or reason, 


The Cape Argus, a prominent daily, published the following : 


Tt has_beon broughé to our notice that, in many casos, the suburban and 
Municipal Councils, acting under tho powers conforred by the Goneral Donlora 
Act, have rofused tho renawal of liconeos to Tudian traders ngainet wWhoso 
character and business not a word oan ho anid seul ig a arnold thing to 
deprive men with ostablished businesses of their ivelihood. ‘'Lhoso mon ean 
only vorliso their stook atn hoavy loss, At the vory loast, they might have fair 
warning that thoir licences would not be renowed after a cortain date, though 
avon that would hardly be fair when the men have heen allowed to seb up in 
trada with the presumption that thoit business would be permanent, 


Finally, the Hon. J, W. Sauer, one of the Cape Ministers, 
has thus, in the Cape Parliament, seathingly characterised the 
Courts appointed under the Licensing Law to decide upon the ques- 
tion of the issue or re-issue of trading licences in the Colony ; 


It waa tha only inatanco on record thet ho onld And in any 
civilisod country in tho world where the Judges were interested, [My, Banor 
- obviously doos “not regard Natal aa civilised '| The Act constituted a Court of 
projudiced Judges. It was an iniquitous principle and it had worked moat 
pornicioualy ..,,.. Don’t lot thom go into the hy puarisy of constituting a Court 
which they Imow was biasacd and projudiaed, and which was run in the interests 
of a particular class lo create a monopoly.....Uhe greatest injustices had 
occurred, und the most repulable people had been refused Ucences by intorcated 
partics..... Don't lot thom constitute a Court which was bingged, and don’t lot 
thom protend it was in the interests of tho whito man, ov in. the intovosta 
of” morality, ov for sanitary roasona that thoy did this, he busia of 
tt all was to prevent compelition.....J£ was’ a scandalous thing that 
there should be a Court constiduled like this, and he would do hia 
very wlmost to get the luw,as it now stood upon the Slatute-Rook, repeclerd, 
because he believed tt was « picce of hypocrisy, the very worst piece of huanbug 
he had ever seon on the Statute-Book, 


So that a man has actually stood forth in Cape Colony to 
protest against a piece of wicked legislation whose object and effect 
have been to ruin innocent, hard-working, law‘abiding citizens 











THE PROVINCE OF MOZAMBIQUE. 


The Province of Mozambique is under the Portuguesa flage, 
Most of the Indians resident therein are in the District of 
Lourenzo Marques, and ave either of British or Portuguesa Indian 
origin, ‘The latter also include a considerable number of Goanese 
Christians who are, generally, treated ag having the same slains 
as Europeans, Until recent years, the Portuguese authoritics 
treated the Indiang well, Formerly, so carefully did they regard 
them, that they refused to allow them to travel third-clasa’ on the 
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railways, even when they had only the wherewithal to purchase a 
third-élass ticket—and this at a time when the South African 
Republic made even the most cultured Indian ride in a corrngated- 
fron coach with raw Kaffirs,* There are many Indians in Government 
service, some occupying very high posilions, Some slight difference 
is made between British and Portuguese Indians, even when the 
latter are not Goanese, Of late years, with the growing influence 
of the Transvaal in the affairs of Delagoa Bay, the Porluguese 
treatment of Indians has become much harsher, so far as 
immigration restrictions are concerned, and the Portuguese 
Government have recently been assisting the Transvaal to depot 
direct to India Transvanl-domiciled Indians who have been forced 
over the Portuguese border, ‘The existing Immigration Regulations 
do not permit this, but there are new draft regulations fiamed, and 
these are being enforced administratively, pending sanction, hy 
virtue of the special arbitrary powers vested in the Governor-General, 
British Indians can only enter the Province, by land or by sea, 
on production of special passes, and if by land, on a document from 
the Portuguese Consul-General in the Transvaal stating that the 
bearer has a legal right to return to that Colony, Permits to enter 
are otherwise only granted to domiciled Indians, and three years’ 
residence constitutes domicile. Similar restrictions for Indians en- 
tering by sea ave enforced, and for Indians going from district to 
district of the Province, The permits are photographic. Exemptions 
are made in the case of landed-proprictors and those with Jarge 
businesses, The duration of the permits is six months, The regu- 
lations do not apply to Asiatics whose refinement, educalion, uses, 
eustoms, and status are of a recognised and manifest superiorily over 
those of the common individuals of their race. ‘Thus does Portugal 
set an example Lo the British Colony of the Transvaal | 





CONCLUSION. 

We have seen in the foregoing pages something of the lesson 
taught to, and in part learnt by, the British Inctians of South Africa, 
It is vastly different ftom that anticipaled by the late Justice Ranade, 
Tt is a record of shame and cruelty that has no counterpart within 
the confines of the British Mmpive, These things may be expected in 
Russia or in some other despotically ruled country, but not under 








* To-day, the Portuguose Government havo oven been prevailed upon hy the 
Transvaal to deport one of their own citizens, Mr, Choonilat Panachond, who has 
rights of residanco and business interests in Lourenzo Moryues. 
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the British flag, where, nevertheless, they occur. ‘Nhe lesson is one of 
faith betrayed and broken pledges, bitter humiliation, ernel slander, 
strong hatred, vindictive revenge, sudden ruin, sometimes even of 
dispersed families, abandoned children, dislonoured women, emaseulat- 
edinen. ‘Lhe ivon has eaten deep into the souls of the South African 
Indians, After years of unparalleled thrift, arduous Loil, intense self- 
sacrifice, they have seen their all snatched from them in the 
twinkling of an cye--as though an earthquake had suddenly. 
come upon them, the earlh had yawned, and had swallowed up 
the resulls of all their Jabours. Brought up in awe and reverence 
of the power of the British Raj to protect the helpless and succour 
the weak, they see it powerless to secure the very relief from its 
own subjects that it sought for (hem ab the eannon’s mouth ten, 
years ago froma small semi-indepondent State governed by an 
oligarchy of farmers, ridden with an ignorant provincialism. Tn an 
article addressed to the Udbodhan, shorlly before the outbreak of 
the South African War, Swami Vivekananda said : 


* Undor,,....an absolute Clovernmont, the rights of all subjects ave equal; in 
othar words, no one has any right to question ov control tho govorning authority, 
Yo, there romaing vory little room for special privileges of casto and tho like. 
But, whore the monarchy is controlled by tho yoice of tho ruling race, or A ro- 
publican form of Government rules the conquored (subordinate) race, there, a 
wide differoneo is aveated botweon the ruling and tha ruled ; and the most pavt of 
that power, which, if employed solely for tho woll-boing of the rulod classos, night 
havo dona immonse good to thom within a short time, is wastad by the Govern- 
mont, in its attompts and applications to keop tho subject raco under its ontivo 
control, During tho Roman Emporoyship, her foreign subjects wore, for this 
vary reason, happier than undor the Republic of Romo. Vor this vory raison, St. 
Paul, the Cheistisn Apostle, though born of tho conquered Jawish race, obtained 
pormiasion to appont lo the Roman Empovor, Cuosar, to judgo of the charges laid 
against him. 


That, in brief, is the history of the British Ludians of South Africa, 
They still look back, in Natal, to the old days when responsible 
Governmentwas nol; as they do in the ‘Transvaal, exeepl that here there 
isin many « hearl a passionate longing for the return of the “ bad old 
days” of the Republican Government of Paul Kruger, when the 
British Agent used to intervene on their behalf, 

The three elements that have gone to form this greal mass of 
profound misery are colour-prejudice, race-halred, and trade~jenlousy, 
cemented hy individual inslances of personal ambition and wounded 
pride, In A Alodern Utopia, Mv. IL G, Wells, the eminent English 
writer and sociologist, says: 

Juat now, tho world is in a sort of dolivium about raco and tho racial 
strugglo......ho vilonoss, tho inhumanity, the incompatibility of alien races is boing 


oxaggovated. ‘Lhe natural tondonay of avery human boing towards n stupid con- 
coit in himgolf and in his kind, » stupid dopresiation of all unliloness, is traded 
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upon by thie bastard science, With the weakening of national references, and with 
tho pause hefore the reconstruction in religious hollof, theso now arbitrary and 
unsubatantial race-prejudices becomo daily moro formidable, ‘Chey aro shaping 
policies aud modifying awa, and they will cartainly ba responsible for n largo pro- 
portion of the wara, hardships, and erueltics the immediate tuturo holda in storo 
for our earth, No gonoralisations of race aro too oxtrayagant for tho inflamed 
credulity of the present time, [Vide the memorials prosonted to the Governments 
of the late South African and Orange Free State Kopublics, atinaking tho morality 
of the Indian Immigvants.] 

No attempt is over made to distinguish difforoncos in inheront quality--the 
true racint diffevoncos—from uitificinl differences duo to culture, No lesson scoms 
ayor to bo drawn from history vf tho fluctuating incidonos of the civilising process, 
first upon this race and then upon that, ‘Lhe — politically ascendant 
peoples of tho present phase aro understood to bo tho superior races, 
including such types as the Sussex farm-labourer, the Bowery tough, bho 
London hooligan, and tho Paris apache ; the races nob ab prosoné prospering 

olitically, such as the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Spanish, tho Moors, the 
‘hinge, the Hindoos, the Peruvians, and all ungivilised people, avo represented ag 
the infertor races, unit to associate with tho former on terms of equality, unitt to 
intermarry with them on any terms, unfié for any decisive voice in human 
affuivs, In the popular imagination of Wertern Iurope [and South Africa] 
the Chineso ave becoming bright gambogo in colour, and unspeakably rbomi- 
nabio in every respact ; the poople who are black--the pooplo who have fuzzy 
hic, and flattish noses, and no ealyes to speak of—aro no longer hald to*ba 
within the pale of humanity, Theso suporstitions work out along tho obvious 
lines of tho popular logic. Sho depopulation of the Congo Trea Stato hy tho 
Belgians, the horrible maasnore of Chinese by tho Europonn aoldiors during tho 
Pokin oxpedition, aro condoned aa a painful, but necossary, part of tho oivilising 
process of the world. The world-wide repudiation of slavery in tho ninateonth 
century was done againat avast, sullen force of ignorant pride, which, veinvigo- 
vated by new delusions, swings back again to power. ‘ Science’ is supposed to 
Jond its sanction to race-mania, but it is only ‘ sofenco’ as it is undoratood by vory 
illiterate people that does anything of tho sort—‘ saiontists' science, in fact, 


The present writer has been amazed, at times, after lengthy 
argument with an apparently intelligent European opponent, and 
when he had, as he supposed, countered the latter's fallacies ab every 
point, to be finally met with this kind of answer, sweeping brus- 
quely aside all logic and all common-sense : “ Ob, bul, after al, 
we are white, you know!" That, of course, was supposed to clinch 
tho matter. Nothing further remained to be said, ‘Nhe writer knows, 
from experience, that when he has disenssed the abuses existing 
on some of the Nalat estales, under the system of indentured 
labour, with a ‘Trarsvanier, the latter has not been slow to indig- 
nantly characterise the Natalians for permitting them, totally igno- 
ring the slate of his own door-slep, Similarly, when he has 
spoken too Natat man of the barbarous treatment meted out lo the 
‘Transvaal Indians by the enlightened Government of that Colony, the 
Natalian has been profuse in his denunciations of the stupid folly of 
it all, apparently quite oblivious of the horrors possible under 
the indenture system, Both remind one of the bratal gaoler, in 
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Charles Reade’s it’s Never Yoo Late to Mend, and his indignant re- 
pudintion of he savage eruelties inflicled by Legree upon his slaves, 
in Mrs, Lfemans’s wonderful book, Usele Zon’s Cubin, We can 
always see the mote in onr neighbour's eye, but cannot pluck out 
the beam from our own, But generally speaking, South African 
Europeans are the victims of the history of their conntry, whose 
lessons, however, they have usually failed {o learn, and of their present 
environment, which seems asa rule to have mastered them, body and 
mind, here are, naturally, very many Christian gentlemen, great- 
hearted opponents of cruelly and meanness in every form, through- 
out the sub-continent, and especially at the Cape, whose colour- 
policy is more liberal and in closer accord with twentielh-century 
ideas of progress and civilisation. And in this lies the hope of the 
future, But these stalwarts are, but too often, overwhelmed by the 
ignorant multitude led by a few reckless demagogues in whom are 
vested the insignia of leadership, 

To-day, a new condition of affairs is facing South Africa, ‘Lhe 
sub-continent is on the point of sinking ils many selfish differences, 
with a view {o unification, ‘The Indians in South Africa may see 
before their eyes a thing that it is given to very few lo contemplate 
—the growth of what will probably be a strong, virile nation, ‘The 
two while races, after a long and bloody conflict, aro gradually 
throwing off Lhe mutual distrust and dislike that have kept them 
asunder for many a decade, and retarded the progress of South 
Africa for halfa-century and more, }ollowing upon this conflict of 
national antipathies, which are now, happily dying down, thers has 
Joomed upon the horizon a far more urgent danger, which indeed, 
was probably the hidden enuse, the seed, the kernel, of the great 
war often years aince—tho economi¢ alvain between the inland and 
the coash Slates, South Africans may or may uot be, in the mass, 
ripe for union, ‘The writer is not here called upon to declare 
either way, But il is evident that they, or, at leest, the most 
thoughlfal men among them, realise that Chis growing inter-colonial 
enmily can have one result only in the Jong run—a fratricidal 
wor, with consequent ruin lo the whole country for generations, 
Following the tendency among the white races the world over 
towards grealer concentration of forces, greater centinlisation of 
directing power, aud greater economy of energy, the two while 
inves of South Africa aro coming closer together, forgetful of racial 
cleavage and national cifferences,.and see that the only real allerna- 
tive to chaos, rnin, ond retrogression is by way of closer union. 
But let ibalso be quite clear thal this joining of hands is lo be 
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by and on behalf of the white races alone, ‘Tho ideal of a 
great white South Africa transcends everything, The _non- 
whites of South Africa, though they so largely preponderate 
in numbers, are to be regarded as an undesirable element 
in the formation of the South African Union, and though they 
form a permanent part of the population, their interests are made 
deliberately to subserve those of the dominant races, Whilst, for 
instance, the coloured population ab the Cape xetains the political 
franchise so Jong as its individuals remain in that Colony, they 
ave disfranchised elsewhere in South Africa, and their numbers are 
not reckoned in calculating the Cape’s quola of members in the 
Union Parliament. ‘Thus, the liberal-minded Cape statesmen will be 
swamped by the colour-reactionaries of the ‘lransvaa], Oraugia, 
and Natal, Again, whilst, theoretically, the while and coloured 
populations of the sub-continent ave pub upon an equalily, so fur as 
concerns freedom of locomotion within its limits, in practice, even 
Natai-horn Indians may not travel outside the borders of that State, 
for the ‘Transvaal and Orangia will turn them back, aud the Cape 
will only admit them if they can pasa the education tests, ‘Chus, 
all the old disabilities remain for the Indians of South Alrica, 

» Ib may be said, however, that, in the Constitution creating the 
South African Union, the interests of British Indians will be snfe~ 
guarded by the customary reservation clause, whereby specific anti- 
Asiatic legislation will be reserved for the consideration of the Impe- 
vial Government. Indeed, in the enly part of 1905, Lord Milner 
elaborated this point when replying to a deputation on the subject 
of the Transvaal Constitution, Ie said : 


Thove is ono vestviction which always oxists in any Colony, whothor it boo 
a Colony under Crown Colony Government, ov with representative inatitu- 
tions, ov with full solf-Governmont—that is, of course, the ultimate powor of tho 
Crown to voto any measure, That would no donbé continuc, Itis universal, 
and I should like to draw attention to ono point for the illumination of the public, 
who seom to be suffering fram an extraordinary delusion with regard to it: and that 
is that the power of veto resting in the Crown is absolutely the same, whothor 
you have Responsible Government or whether you have Representative Coyorn- 
ment. You do not increase the veto hy having Representative Covernmont. 1 
say this ospecially with regard to such quostions ay native affairs or Asiatic 
alfaiva....... 12 a measure was to be passed hore doaling oithor with Asintic 
affairs ov with native affairs which, whether the Tome Covernment approved 
of it ov not, appeared to it to bo a maayure which infringed tho right of British 
subjects, and which therefore the Home Government onght to volo, ié would 
equally velo if uncer Responsible Government, As fav xs dealing with native 
affairs or Asiatic affairs is concerued, you will havo exactly thesamo powers undor 
tha one system as under tho othor, 


But, of course, this power of veto of race legisintion does not 
entitle the Imperial Government to overrule what has now become the 
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common practice, throughout South Africa, of Government hy Regula- 
tion, And then, again, it is obvious Uhat Lord Milner did not learn 
his statesmanship in the school of modern Imperialism, or at 
least, that he was nol endowed with the pill. of prophecy, For, after 
exercising his power of velo over the Asialio Law Amendment 
Ordinance, in 1906, passed hy the Crown Colony Government, Tord 
Elgin assented, six months afterwards, to the same measure when re- 
enacted hy the Responsible Government of the ‘Transvaal, on the 
ground that the Colony was self-governing ! Nay, more, Sir Richard 
Solomon, who was then aiming at the Premiership of the Transvani, 
and who had just returned from England, where he had repeated 
interviews with Tord Elgin, declared, in his election address 
al Pretoria, that ib would be found that, in practice, the 
reservation clause would be «a dend-lelter, so fav as that 
particular piece of legislation was concerned ! What guarantee, then , 
have the Indians of South Africa that the reservation clause 
may not at any time become a dead-lelter under the Union 
Constitution ? Tf the Imperial Government be powerless to say nay 
to the single Transvaal Government, how may it be expected that 
they will he any more potent to resist the unjust demands of & 
United South Africa ? ‘The evil example of the Tiansvaal has spread 
far and wide, Already there is talk of South Afrien following the 
Tranavanl’s policy of complete exclusion of Asintics, regardless of 
their degree of culture or civilisation, and even of the flag, that in 
Lheory, protects them, Lord Milner, speaking of such a policy, in 
1903, declared that 

It would bo impossible to onter into any sort of relation with tho 
Asintin world, if wo aro going, in this country, to adopt sweeping and 
indiscriminate legislation against Asiatios, or, in upholding that legislation, to uso 
language which is insulting to Asintics as Asiatias, 

As the wriler has shown elsewhere,* the Transvaal’s Asiatic 
policy may, at any time, he followed by the rest of South Africa, 
Imperial Ministers have urged that the treatment of the Indian 
subjects of the Crown concerns alone the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal! What would have heen the reply had Paul Kruger ad- 
vanced that startling claim ? ‘Lime was when Britain had no pride in 
her colouies and her colonists, “ Perish the Colonies!” declared one 
prominent Liberal Minister, filly years ago, Time was when the 
colonies and the colonists took no pride in Britain, “Cut the painter !” 
was the popular cry, But to-day things are different, and every 
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wretched rag of ignorant opinion Jabelled “Tmperialism” is hungrily 
seized upon as symbol of Kmpire. Is India, too, ashamed of her 
colonists ? Ifas she learnt no lesson from their sufferings 2? Can she 
gain no experience from {heir history ? Is she deaf to the evies of 
her exiled children ? ‘These haye nol Jost their Jove of or faith jn the 
Motherland, ‘They have striven to show their oneness with her, 
They have suffered and sorrowed in silence for her sake, ‘They 
have endured martyrdom, and shame, and humiliation, and vain, 
for her honow’s sake, Verily, suffering has heen the badge of their 
tribe, ‘They have sacrificed mightily, they have starved and hoped-— 
aye, whal greedy hope was theirs that India would turn to them 
in their need, to staunch their flowing blood, heal up their wounds, 
comfort the widow and the orphan, raise up the ruined and the 
despairing |! Upon their lips has ever been the name of God, and in 
their heart: has always been a deep affection for the land that gave 
them birth, and for whose greatness and majesty, blindly, 
instinctively, they have slruggled these many years against 
enormous odds, ‘hese heroie men have erjed to Indians “Oh, 
Thou Mother of Strength, take away my wenkness, take away 
my unmanliness and MAKE ME A MAN!” In their agony aud 
despair they have turned to their Motherland to rescue them — from 
utter annihilation and extinetion, thalihey might he spared for the 
sake of her high honour, her lofty reputation, And what has heen 
India’s reply ?......... What will henceforth he Indiv’s answer ? 


